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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a oe > 

HE confused crisis in Paris is still going on. The President 
has “ sent for’ M. de Freycinet, M. Rouvier, M. Floquet, M. 
Duelerc, and M. de Freycinet again, in succession ; but each one 
finds it impossible to form a Ministry. Various reasons are 
assigned for the failure; but, as we have said elsewhere, the one 
which seems to us most probable, and which is strongly 
affirmed by the correspondent most likely to be informed by 
M. Clémenceau, is that President Grévy insists that General 
Boulanger shall be left cut. This cannot be effected, partly on 
account of the General’s popularity, which has been attested by 
a shower of addresses; partly for some reason not yet revealed, 
bat probably the determined opposition of the Radicals. By 
the last accounts, the President had sent for M. Dévés, an able 
man, scarcely known in politics ; but Paris is beginning to grow 
agitated. All kinds of rumours are in circulation, one being 
that the Germans insist on a Ministry without General 
Boulanger—a most improbable story—and another that President 
Grévy, finding his task impracticable, intends to send in his 
resignation. This rumour owes its origin to his declaration that 
he would rather resign than send for M. Clémenceau, whom 
circumstances are now forcing on him, and who is not only very 
extreme in his views, but is General Boulanger’s sworn friend. 
It is most probable that he did utter some sentence of the kind, 
but only as a kind of swearing, to indicate extreme reluctance. 
The Chambers stand adjourned till to-day, but it may be a week 
before a road out is discovered. 











Germany has been greatly agitated by the illness of the Crown 
Prince, who, as the world almost forgets, is now fifty-six years 
of age. He has been suffering for some months from an 
affection of the throat, which involved persistent hoarseness, 
and some of his physicians attributed its origin to cancer, and 
advised an operation which, even if successful, would have 
made his voice inaudible for the rest of his life. Dr. Virchow, 
however, and others took a different view, the Chancellor flung 
in a strong word against the operation, and Dr. Morell 
Mackenzie was summoned from London to decide. He 
agreed with Dr. Virchow that the growth on the vocal chord 
which he found to exist was not malignant, and could be 
extirpated by cauterisation. The first operation has been per- 
formed, and the Prince is now officially reported ont of danger. 
The news is most welcome to all Germans, not only because the 
Crown Prince is universally liked, but because his son is felt to 
be still too young for the immense position which, on his grand- 
father’s and father’s death, must devolve on him. The final 
authority of the Emperor is the key-stone of the German 
Monarchy, and it needs an experienced, as well as a strong man, 
to exercise it wisely. 


Lord Salisbury made a brilliant speech at Merchant Taylors’ 
Hall yesterday week, in which, however, he struck one very 
false note when he referred, without any indication that he 


for maintaining law in Ireland were introduced in the 
morning and became law at night.” He did not, indeed, 
praise the state of opinion which rendered this possible; 
he only contrasted it with the present condition of things, 
when it seems likely that a mild Bill for amending criminal 
procedure, far less drastic than Mr. Gladstone’s in 1882, may 
cost Parliament a whole Session, and exclude all remedial legis- 
lation of a more positive kind. But Lord Salisbury would have 
done better not to refer at all to the high-handed system of old 
times without repudiating the notion that he had any wish to 
return to it. For the rest, he gave Mr. W. H. Smith no more 
than his due in the animated panegyric on his equanimity and 
firmness ; and his picture of the impression which Eastern states- 
men would form of the House of Commons, when they heard of it 
as the most powerful body in England and yet saw it quite para- 
lysed by the obstructive tactics of a minority, was very happy. 
They would think, he said, that the House of Commons must be 
performing “some mysterious penance for some obscure offence, 
for having neglected to marry its daughter, or to bury its grande 
father,” and had been sentenced to undergo this expiation for 
the offence. If things went on as they do now, some substitute 
for animated beings would probably be found in the procedure 
of the House of Commons. “ We shall provide a steam Irish 
Party, an electric Ministry, and a clockwork Speaker.” But we 
had come to the meeting of the ways, and from this time we 
should see either the renewed life and vitality or the rapid 
decay of the British Constitution. Lord Salisbury pro- 
phesied an epoch of regeneration, and certainly if political 
degeneracy is beginning, it was never before combined with so 
many indications of social renovation. 


Lord Rosebery spoke on the same day at Plymonth, of course 
in an opposite sense. He claimed for the Liberal Party that its 
motto was Vestigia nulla retrorsum, not a very happy omen, as 
the Liberal Unionist justly observes, seeing that the words are 
taken from the acute remark of the fox that somehow those who 
enter the sick lion’s den are never known to fiad their way back 
to their friends. Lord Rosebery was also a little unfortunate 
in one of his jokes. He remarked of the Irish policy of the 
Government that it reminded him of the farmer who complained 
“to a friend of his” that though the claret was all very 
well, it brought them “no forrader ;” so that Lord Rosebery,— 
or his friend,—must have communicated that very effective joke 
to Punch some ten years ago. Bat surely the joke was very 
inapplicable to his subject, if, as it seems, he agrees with his 
political.friends that the Crimes Bill is much too strong, not too 
weak, much more like bad British spirits than good French 
claret. Lord Rosebery laughed at the Liberal Unionists for 
their very close connection with the Tories. It reminded him, 
he said, of gentlemen who after a good dinner tried to say 
“ Good-night!” to each other, but went on shaking hands with 
inane cordiality, from sheer fear of losing their balance if they 
once left hold. The picture is lively; but is itappropriate? Is 
there anything especially maudlin about either Lord Hartington 
or Lord Salisbury, Sir Henry James or Mr. W. H. Smith? 
Soberer and less effusive handshaking we can hardly conceive. 


Yesterday week there was another long debate on the Irish 
Crimes Bill in relation to the law of criminal conspiracy, Mr. 
Reid moving a proviso that stood in the name of Sir Charles 
Russell, that an agreement or combination to do that which 
would not be punishable as a crime if done by separate persons, 
should not be punishable as a criminal conspiracy. But this 
simply meant that because not paying your own debt is not a 
crime, an agitation or combination amongst several debtors to 
bind each other not to pay their debts should not be a crime. 
Of course, the object was to protect the “ Plan of Campaign” 
from being treated as criminal, and the argument was urged 





thought it a fatal extreme in the opposite direction to that 
which he was condemning, to the days “when Bills necessary 


just as if the combination not to fulfil a contract already made 
was the same thing as a combination not to make a new contract 
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except on certain favourable terms. The former would be 
criminal, whether in England or Ireland. The latter is not 
criminal, and the Bill does not make it so. The amendment 
was defeated by a majority of 83 (263 to 180). In the course of 
the debate, Mr. Healy was called to order for charging the Tory 
Members with being in a half-drunken condition. 





On Monday night, the Closure was applied four times, but with- 
out really finishing even the second clause of the Bill, as Mr. W. 
H. Smith had to consent to postpone the fifth sub-section to the 
report, and to strike it out for the present. Dr. Tanner was 
twice called to order,—once for calling the Tory Members 
‘damned cowards,” and once for interrupting Mr. G. Balfour 
with a request to him “ to swallow” some remark which he had 
made. Mr. Courtney extracted a withdrawal in the first instance, 
and an affirmative answer to his question whether he (Dr. Tanner) 
apologised in the second instance, but nothing like a genuine 
apology. Dr. Tanner’s conduct seems to us to have been 
during the Session so uniformly and deliberately insolent to the 
House, that we cannot understand the almost immoral and 
demoralising patience with which that conduct has been treated. 





The opposition to Mr. O’Brien in Canada has ended, we regret 
to say, in a shameful attempt to assassinate him. After being 
hooted at Ottawa, he went on to Hamilton, and there, after a 
speech to a large crowd, he was returning to his hotel, when 
eight shots were fired at his cab from two revolvers. The bullets 
missed the occupants of the cab, but the cabman was shot 
through the wrist. There was absolutely no justification for the 
cowardly outrage. Mr. O’Brien’s errand in Canada was an evil 
one, being directed not against the Government, but an 
individual landlord; but he had engaged in no conspiracy, 
and he had a right to free speech within the limits of 
the law. It is no answer to say that an Englishman 
in Connaught who attacked Mr. Parnell as Mr. O’Brien has 
attacked Lord Lansdowne, would be shot as he drove homewards. 
Of course he would; but it is because he would that we are 
passing the Crimes Act. The whole case of the British is that 
they are defending law and justice, and in resorting to their 
adversaries’ weapons, the Canadians of Hamilton give it up. 
They had no more right to shoot Mr. O’Brien than the Invin- 
cibles had to stab Mr. Burke, and they have only placed a new 
weapon in his hands. Already the Irreconcilable Press is 
hinting that Lord Lansdowne instigated the attempt to murder, 
—an infamous suggestion, but one certain to be made. 


The Government is not willing to give information as to the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention just concluded by Sir H. Drum. 
mond Wolff; but there is no doubt as to its main stipulations, 
The Suez Canal is to be neutralised, and to remain open whether 
there is war or peace, an arrangement which, if it is observed— 
a point on which we have doubts—will be more beneficial to 
England than to any other Power. Egypt is to be evacuated 
within three years, unless disturbances are expected, when 
Great Britain may remain two more. She is to use this time 
in forming a Native Army, which, after her departure, will 
be officered by Englishmen and Turks. In the event of 
serious disorder after her departure, or of a descent of 
the Soudanese, England and Turkey will possess an exclu- 
sive right of re-occupation, which, moreover, may, with the 
consent of Turkey, be exercised by England alone. We have 
elsewhere passed an unfavourable opinion on this Convention, 
which, adroitly arranged as it is to save English dignity, 
involves a neglect of our duty towards the fellahs; but we may 
mention here that it has delighted the Turks, and that the 
majority of the Powers appear to be favourable. Only Russia, 
indeed, is hostile, this settlement of difficult questions direct 
with Turkey not suiting her policy at all. The Powers might 
some day even settle the Bulgarian Question so. Russia has, 
however, no interests in Egypt, and will hardly contend with 
Europe and annoy France and Turkey on such a subject. 


The Times’ correspondent at Vienna reports a “ Palace 
Revolution ’ at Constantinople. The Sultan has become con- 
vinced that a powerful party among the officials immediately 
around him contemplate his dethronement, and has exiled 
them to Arabia at once. At their head stands an Arab 


Sheik, Abul Houda, an able fanatic, leader of the Mussulman 
party, and, in words at least, a devotee of the Sultan as Khalif. 
He has been most influential with his Majesty for six years, and 
has, it is believed, incurred the enmity of the Russian party. 


—$$——____ 
Murad—whose life, therefore, will not be long—but there ; 
much discussion whether the plot is real, or a bogus ak 
tended to excite the Sultan’s nervous fears, Abdul Hamid 
a most suspicious man, but he is also a clever one, and there stn 
strong presumption that he would not make deadly pe 
unless he were fairly certain of the existence of designs against 
him. He has spies everywhere, and it is the interest of hundoad 
to give him early information. All the women in the Nee 
and all their relations, want to keep him alive and on the Throne, 
We should say, therefore, subject to further information that 
the plot was a real one. It is denied, of course. : 


Belgium is again the scene of formidable strikes. The Pay. 
liamentary Commission of Inquiry which reported on the strikes. 
of last year has removed no grievances, and consequently the 
coal-miners, ironworkers, quarrymen, and glass-founders are 
again “out,” making riots and fighting savagely with the 
gendarmerie. The centre of the disturbances is, as before, 
Charleroi. The men threaten their employers and foremen, ang 
dynamite has already been employed ; but the district has been 
flooded with troops, and it is hoped that serious collisions may be 
prevented. The case is a very hopeless one, for the men cannot 
live in civilised decency on their wages, which the employers, 
again, in consequence of the universal low prices, are unable to 
raise. It will hardly be believed ‘that the clerical Ministry, 
which depends upon peasant votes, is discussing, in the face of 
the social crisis, a Bill for increasing the duties upon the import 
of meat. - They might as well place a direct tax upon the 
wretched miners’ already insufficient wages; but the Ministers 
declare that the strikes are a reason for persevering. They 
“must not be seen to recede before the threats of anarchists,” 





Paris has been moved by a horrible accident. The first actof 
Mignon was being performed at the Opéra Comique, on Wednes.- 
day, when a curtain above the stage was discovered to be on fire, 
Whether it had been burned by a gas-jet, or was the centre of a 
volume of escaped gas, is not known; but the flames spread 
with a rapidity which suggests the latter explanation. Within 
a few minutes, the upper part of the theatre was on fire, and the 
figurantes and supernumeraries located there for the most part 
perished, A few escaped by leaping from the windows, or 
walking along the cornice to the fire-escapes; but dozens 
were burned or suffocated, nearly sixty bodies having been 
found, while as many more are still unaccounted for. The 
audience generally escaped, though a few perished in the 
galleries; but the inferior artists and servants of the theatre 
were huddled together in wooden lofts, some of them seven 
stories above the stage floor, from which escape was almost 
hopeless, The means of egress were most imperfect, and the 
staircases, one of them of wood, acted like chimneys, drawing 
up the smoke and flames. No especial blame is yet attached to 
any one, and the panic was less severe than is usual in such 
scenes; but the building appears to have been a regular fire- 
trap. The neglect is inexcusable, for the theatre belongs to the 
State, and the responsible Minister of Arts, M. Berthelot, only a 
fortnight ago admitted his conviction that no theatre could 
be safe from fire. 


Mr. Morley made a speech at Norwich on Wednesday, in 
which, after condemning the Conservative Lord Chancellor’s 
proposal with relation to the Land Laws, as not touching even 
the fringe of the question, he lapsed into the Irish discussion, 
and declared that the Unionist notion of conciliation was like 
that of the French revolutionists, who used to say to their 
fellow-citizens,— Be our brethren, or we will kill you.” He 
recommended the Liberal Unionists to consider the terms in 
which Cromwell, when besieging Edinburgh, wrote to the 
Presbyterian minister who sent him such philippics against 
his conduct,—* Dear brother, I would beseech you to remember 
that it is possible that you may be wrong.” But Mr. Morley 
did not apply the lesson. He was very anxious that Mr. 
Chamberlain should apply it; but throughout his speech he 
evidently ignored completely the possibility that for him too 
there is the same chance of being wrong. He made a very 
sharp attack on the Crimes Bill, explaining to the audience that 
it is a Bill to do just what the Government say that it is not 
intended to do, and what their lawyers say that it will not do. 
He denied that Mr. Gladstone is under any obligation to explain 
what kind of Home-rule Bill for Ireland he does now advo- 
cate; and though he admitted that the continued repre- 
sentation of Ireland at Westminster “demanded the fullest 





The Sultan’s successor was to have been Saladin, a son of 


consideration and reconsideration,” he gave no sort of pledge that 
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int had been conceded. It was not certain how far Mr. 
defended obstraction. He admitted that there had been 

any frivolous amendments, of some of which he had obtained 
2 withdrawal; but “the waste of time on the Bill had not 
- above the average.” He praised Mr. Dillon in the highest 
pat and did not even condemn the organised plunder of the 
«Plan of Campaign.” On the whole, the speech was a com- 

somise between Mr. Morley’s instincts as a statesman and his 
po feelings as a Home-ruler,—the latter element decidedly 
ng the best of the compromise. 


this po 
Morley 


getti 


Mr. Morley, in his speech, bore very emphatic witness to the 
provocations which the rank and file of the Tory Party offer to 
the Parnellite Members, and especially stated that they had 
cheered the suggestion that Mr. Dillon might be imprisoned 
under the Crimes Bill for his “ Plan of Campaign.” We believe 
that he not only might but ought to have been imprisoned for 
urging the “ Plan of Campaign” in Ireland,—a plan on which 
men who can pay their debts refuse to pay them in order to 
help the men who cannot pay them. But we quite agree with 
Mr. Morley that it was very bad taste to cheer at the suggestion 
of Mr. Dillon’s imprisonment; for, right or wrong, it is un- 
questioned and unquestionable that Mr. Dillon would suffer in 
what he falsely supposes to be the interest of the Irish peasants 
and notin his own, and that at least is not a kind of suffering to 
triumph over. We heartily agree with Mr. Morley that attempts, 
whether Tory or Liberal, to provoke the Parnellites in Parliament 
are extremely reprehensible, and that Mr. Courtney ought to be 
strenuously supported in putting them down. Nevertheless, 
some allowance must be made for the irritation of a majority 
who are now sitting through their fifth month of penance, in 
consequence of the shameless and persistent obstruction of the 
Parnellite Members, assisted by a certain section of Liberals 
and Radicals, 


The Report of the Committee appointed to inquire into the 
charges of corruption brought against the Corporation of the 
City of London was issued last Saturday, and came in effect to 
this,—that a good deal of money belonging to the City had been 
very improperly spent in getting up a bogus opposition to Sir 
William Harcourt’s London Government Bill, but that a charge 
of malversation, so far as the Committee could decide, in 
relation to trust fands, had not been established. The Report is 
unanimous. Mr. Bradlaugh, who was not on the Committee, 
but was simply the prosecutor appointed to urge the charges 
brought against the Corporation, is not content with this Report, 
and has issued a document of his own, in which he denies that 
the Committee have properly appreciated the evidence, and 
further makes the following assertion as to the most important 
question of all,—the use of trust funds for improper purposes :— 
“It is claimed that the expenditure is legitimate, as coming out 
of City cash. It is clear that Sir R. N. Fowler on this spoke 
without personal knowledge. As a matter of fact, large portions 
of money so improperly expended by order of the Special 
Committee, though at first advanced to the Remembrancer, 
City Solicitor, or other City official out of City cash, were 
afterwards reimbursed out of rates or trust funds, on which the 
burden of the improper expenditure was thus ultimately cast. 
In any case, it is clear that the burden of the citizens, as rate- 
payers, was increased by the improvident expenditure of funds 
which might have met charges to defray which rates have had 
to be levied.” If Mr. Bradlangh can establish as much as this, 
he will also have established that a Committee of the House of 
Commons is a very unfit tribunal for investigating important 
charges of this nature,—a conclusion bearing very clearly on the 
Privilege debate in the House of Commons. 


Mr. Bell Cox was discharged from prison yesterday week, on 
the very technical ground that he was not imprisoned as a 
punishment for contempt of Court generally, but for disobeying 
the sentence of suspension for six months which had been passed 
upon him; and that as, in consequence of various delays in 
deciding upon his contumaciousness, the six months had 
expired, he was no longer to be held contumacious, since the 
sentence was no longer in force. On this very narrow ground, 
which settles nothing as regards the right or wrong of imprison- 
ment for disobeying a ritual code which almost every clergyman 
and Bishop in the English Church disobeys with impunity, Mr. 
Bell Cox has for the present been released from his unjust con- 
finement, but without the smallest security that the very next 
ritualist,—be he Mr. Bell Cox or another,—who acts as he did, 








will not be treated just as he was treated, to the great scandal 
of the public and the great injury of the Church. Indeed, the 
law will not be changed so long as there is no urgent scandal to 
compel us to change it. 


The Geographical Society, which held its anniversary meeting 
on Monday, felicitated itself, not unnaturally, on the estab- 
lishment of lectureships on geography in the two older Univer- 
sities, and regarded that as the commencement of a new epoch 
in relation to the study of geography,—or rather physiography, 
if General Strachey’s definition of the subject is to be adopted, 
for in his sense it certainly includes the study of the character- 
istic physical influences acting on all parts of the earth, as well 
as the study of localities and of local relations and divisions. We 
are very glad that the Universities are providing teachers in 
this, like all other departments of knowledge, for those,—and 
they are many,—to whom the study is almost a passion, as well 
as for those to whom it is a professional duty to master it. But 
we are not so anxious to see it incorporated among the many 
new subjects included in the pass and class lists. Has there 
not already been a tendency to specialise too much in the dis 
cipline of education? It is by no means every subject which can. 
be made an effective instrument of general culture. 


Canon MacColl is a most decided Home-ruler; but some of 
the Parnellites are too much even for his patience. In a letter 
to the Daily News of Friday, he accuses Mr. O’Brien of visiting 
Canada “in order to vent his vindictive spleen against Lord 
Lansdowne by making him odious in the eyes of a portion 
of the people of Canada.” “And to gratify his petty 
spite, Mr. O’Brien deliberately runs the risk of postponing 
the cause of Home-rule for years.” What Mr. O’Brien has 
done that every Parnellite is not doing at all times, we 
entirely fail to understand, or why a malicious attack on 
Lord Lansdowne should be worse than a malicious attack on 
Mr. Balfour. Canon MacColl disapproves also of Dr. Tanner, 
and calls upon the leaders of his party to “ put the muzzle” on 
him and his “ tomfooleries,’’ which threaten to cost the Irish the 
support they are seeking from British constituencies. We have 
elsewhere observed that the House of Commons is wanting to 
itself in not expelling Dr. Tanner; but is his language, offensive 
as it is, more intolerable than his leader’s policy of obstruction ? 
The one degrades, but the other paralyses the House of 
Commons. If Canon MacColl supports the Parnellite ends, he 
must learn to support also the Parnellite methods,—difficult 
though the task may be for a scholar and a Churchman. 


The ‘ Nordenfeldt,’ submarine steamboat, has been finished and 
transferred to Southampton Water. She is built of thick steel, is 
120 ft. long by 12 ft. at the broadest part, and has a displacement 
of 250 tons. On the water she makes seventeen knots, and 
when sunk, by the admission of water into great tanks, she 
will easily do four, but can be brought up to a much higher 
speed. She is driven under water, with fires out, by accumulated 
steam, and her crew, nine in number, breathe the air contained 
in the boat itself, which, when she is submerged, will suffice for 
some hours. She carries four torpedoes, and when her work is 
done, a discharge of water from the tanks brings her to the sur- 
face. Mr. Nordenfeldt believes that his boat will be no toy, but 
a formidable engine of war, and it certainly possesses the advan- 
tage that no special machinery is needed for the supply of air. 


At the annual meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute, held 
in Westminster on Thursday, the new President, Mr. Daniel 
Adamson, expressed, in his address, a strong view on the 
absolute necessity for more canals. He said the mineral in- 
dustries of England were handicapped as against foreign com- 
petition by two heavy weights, one being the exorbitant royalties 
paid for mining leases, and the other, the charges on railways for 
the transport of heavy goods like ores and metals. “ An Atlantic 
steamer can carry such goods at one-fiftieth of the price charged 
by railways, and in some favourable circumstances at one- 
hundredth.” It “is, therefore, to increased and improved water- 
ways that we must look.” We do not see how the canals are to 
be cut, unless it can be proved that they will pay; and if they 
will pay, why are they not cut? Even the Regent’s Canal is, 
it is said, to be superseded by a railway laid in its old bed. 
The expense of making canals would be a very different thing 
from what it was in the time of the Duke of Bridgwater. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1033 to 1034. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE QUESTION FOR THE NATION. 


ORD SALISBURY’S remarks at the Merchant Taylors’ 
dinner on the extraordinary difficulty of making eminent 
foreigners understand how the House of Commons can at one 
and the same time be the most powerful body in this country, 
and yet apparently unable to put down the obstruction by which 
its whole power is wasted, will come in very good time for the 
grave consideration of those numerous political meetings by 
which the Whitsun recess is certain to be studded. Of course, 
the truth of the matter is that the House of Commons is not 
really unable to put down obstruction wherever it can determine, 
with something like sureness and without any appearance of 
partiality, who it is that obstruct. But at the same time, it is 
equally true that deliberative Assemblies which are founded on 
the principle of representation, work smoothly only when they 
work by consent, and that nothing is more difficult than to get 
such an Assembly to work at all when any considerable section 
of the body is anxious to paralyse the whole. In such a case, the 
only possible resource is to stop the mouths of the obstructive 
minority at every turn, and no one can devise a method of 
doing that which will not sometimes work unfairly and suppress 
arguments that ought to have been considered, and still oftener 
appear to work unfairly and produce upon the minds of those 
multitudes who are not and cannot be vigilant and constant 
observers of the deliberations of the Assembly, the impression 
of silencing persons who ought to have been allowed to speak. 
As Mr. Bagehot long ago observed in his remarkable book on 
the English Constitution, the true marvel is that government 
by public meeting, and by a large and miscellaneous public 
meeting, should be possible at all, not that it should be 
beset by very great difficulties. And the greatest of 
these difficulties is that if you once produce the im- 
pression that there 7s unfairness in the conduct of the 
deliberations, that honest objections to any proposed course 
are deliberately silenced, the whole value of the method of 
representative government is sacrificed at once. You might as 
well act confessedly by the instrumentality of a corps of red- 
coats as profess to debate and really stifle the most important 
portions of the debate. That, of course, is the answer to the 
intelligent foreigner who professes to be surprised that the 
most powerful body in the State cannot find an easy remedy 
for the organised obstruction of something like an eighth part 
of its own body. You have to combine two most difficult 
acts of judgment,—the judgment when to shut mouths which 
are oftenest opened only to waste time, and when to leave 
them open on the ground that they are really urging what it 
is of the highest importance tbat the Legislature should hear, 
and what it is not only of the highest importance that the 
Legislature should hear, but what it is of the highest import- 
ance that the people of these islands should know that the 
Legislature is anxious to hear and to consider. There is the 
delicacy of the problem. It is perfectly true, as Lord Salisbury 
says, that when matters have come to such a point as they 
have now reached at Westminster, the waste of time is 
s0 lavish and so open, that it would be very nearly as profit- 
able to enact the whole farce by machinery with “a steam 
Irish Party, an electric Ministry, and a clockwork Speaker.” 
If nothing more is to be effected than has been effected lately, 
it is a grievous and shameful waste of human brains and 
energies to consume them in such mental oakum-picking as 
the Parliamentary discussions of the present Session. At the 
same time, it must be admitted that to find the true remedy 
is not easy without striking at the very principle of representa- 
tive institutions, and weakening that confidence of the public 
in the fairness of the House of Commons without which it 
would be better for the House never to meet at all. 
In this case, however, the country will certainly not think 
that the shortcoming of the House has been in the direction 
of too great peremptoriness, a too arbitrary use of the 
Closure. On the contrary, when it observes the amount 
of progress made in four months of the most devoted 
work, the character of the all-night sittings, the conduct of 
such Irish Members as the two Mr. Healys and Dr. Tanner,— 
especially the latter, who in any Assembly not composed of 
the most inexhaustibly patient elements would have been 
expelled long ago for the utter indecencies of his habitual 
interruptions, indeed we find great fault with the House of 
Commons that it has not expelled him,—the nature of the 
Government’s concessions, and the absolute exclusion of all 


inci 

the Irish Question, the country will cry out wit * 
that patience has had a good deal more than her ches wa 
and that the House, while persisting in its deliberate resolv. 
to hear all fair criticism, should make examples of those na 
abuse its patience, and should allot a reasonable and definite 
time to a discussion such as this on the Crimes Bill, and not 
permit it to swallow up all the time needed for remedial 
measures equally essential and much more fruitful of positive. 
results. A contemporary has said that the use of the 
Closure four times on a single night should make the 
late Lord Iddesleigh turn in his grave. We suspect ye 
strongly that long before Lord Iddesleigh left us, he had 
repented himself of his reluctance to use the only weapon 
which can save the House of Commons from utter disgrace 
and that so far from being shocked by the use of the Closure 
four times on such a night as Monday, he would have been ag 
warm in his support of Mr. W. H. Smith as Lord Salisbury 
himself. The Irish Party are undoubtedly adopting revolu- 
tionary methods, though revolutionary methods dressed up 
in a constitutional disguise. We can only meet them by 
adapting our constitutional methods, so far as it is possible to 
do so, to the successful resistance of revolutionary methods, 

One political symptom, and one only, is satisfactory in the 
last week, It is obvious that the more reasonable Gladstonians 
are getting restless under their alliance with the obstructionists, 
and that on several recent occasions they have refused to sup- 
port the Irish tactics. We are not surprised ; but the country 
would do well to convince them that those tactics must be for 
ever abandoned, if even those electors who approve the Home- 
rule policy are to lend them their support in future. Conceive 
the indignation which would be excited, and justly excited, if 
tactics such as Mr. Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt have 
sanctioned, were adopted by the Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists in fighting a Bill for the enactment of Home-rule, 
Yet that is precisely the course for which, up to last week 
at least, the Gladstonians were establishing a precedent, 
Nothing could be more suicidal. Of course the friends 
of Home-rule are perfectly right in working, with all the 
enthusiasm they can command, to alter the opinion of the 
country, and to turn the next General Election in their 
favour. But to paralyse Parliament now, because the 
Ministers whom the country has placed in power are pursuing 
honestly a much milder policy than that which Mr. Gladstone 
pursued five years ago, and one not very different from that 
which he was desirous to pursue only two years ago, is pure 
faction. Whether the Unionists are wrong or right, they at 
least believe honestly that they are bound to restore the 
authority of the law in Ireland, and that they are proposing 
the mildest possible measure which can successfully attain that 
end. That eighty-five Irish Nationalist Members should 
resist them with all their power, was, of course, to be expected. 
But that the majority of the Liberal Party should sanction a 
resistance that far exceeds the ordinary rights and precedents 
of a minority, was not to be expected; and if their course is 
persisted in, it will certainly produce a very disastrous effect 
on the electoral prospects of Mr. Gladstone’s followers, In 
that case, it will be said of them, and said of them truly, that 
they mete out a very different measure to their opponents from 
any which their opponents meted out to them, and that they 
strike at the very principles of a deliberative Legislature by 
making the House of Commons ridiculous and its legislation 
utterly sterile, 





THE FRENCH CRISIS. 


GREVY, we fear, has been betrayed into a considerable 
e error. Moved by reasons which are as yet unknown, 
but which may be grave, he has departed from his usual con- 
stitutional course, and in pursuing an unattainable object, has 
produced a political deadlock. There never was a crisis of 
which the accounts were more obscure, for there never was one 
in which the actors were so unwilling to state the true reasons 
for their efforts, or so desirous to hide their motives from the 
foreigner; but after a careful comparison of all accounts, we 
believe that only one explanation quite fits the admitted 
facts. M. Grévy, who, though constitutional, still thinks 
himself charged to watch over the safety of France, has 
become convinced that the presence of General Boulanger 
in the Ministry of War is a source of danger, firstly by creating 
suspicions in Germany, and secondly by reviving prematurely 
the military self-confidence of the French people. He may also 
believe, being himself a Moderate, that the General’s great popu- 
larity gives a dangerous amount of influence to the Radicals, 





topics of debate except the granting of ordinary supplies and 
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—a fact known in England before this crisis—and 
‘Jed himself of the fall of the Goblet Ministry to strive for 
piso one from which General Boulanger should be quietly 
egal He first summoned M, de Freycinet, who is his 
fri olitical favourite; and M. de Freycinet, 

onal friend and p ; 
te much persuasion, accepted the task of forming an 
‘Administration. He secured General Saussiére as Minister of 
War, and some other colleagues of eminence, but found him- 
1f faced by an explosion of opinion in favour of General 
Boulanger. That officer is benefiting even more by the 
timidity than by the reviving self-confidence of France. ; The 
eople are under the impression that an invasion is imminent, 
and that General Boulanger can defeat it, and an astounding 
shower of addresses to the President, to the Chamber, and 
to individual Deputies has poured in, praying that the 
General may retain his office for that definite reason. It 
is said, but seems incredible, that 12,000 such addresses have 
been received, some of them signed by great Municipalities like 
Lyons; and, at all events, the whole of the North-East has 
petitioned, Municipalities, Councils-General, and even officials 
breaking all rules to make known their wishes ; while 38,000 
electors of Paris, at a day’s warning, registered votes for 
General Boulanger as Member, though they knew him to be 
legally ineligible. The demonstration alarmed the Deputies, 
M. Clémenceau’s party threatened immovable hostility if 
their” General were removed, and M. de Freycinet drew 
back, declaring, his friends say, that the President’s “ con- 
ditions” made his task too hard. M. Grévy then sent for 
M. Rouvier, a good financier, and President of the Budget 
Commission, but M. Rouvier failed ; and M. Floquet was sent 
for, and accepted the task of forming a Ministry. He, it is 
alleged, might have retained General Boulanger, because, as he 
is an object of personal antipathy to the Russian Court, Ger- 
many would have regarded him as a safe man. We doubt 
these enduring antipathies, but they are believed in France ; 
and M. Floquet was met by the objection, urged by both the 
Opportunists and the Right, that his nomination would destroy 
all chance of alliance with Russia. He also, therefore, resigned 
the task, not without reproaches against the President, whom he 
accused of playing two parts at once,—that is, of summoning 
him as a Radical while also courting the Right through M. 
Duclerc, The President, still not beaten, tried to employ a 
figure-head Premier, M. Duclere, a most respectable gentleman 
of eighty or so, formerly a good administrator, but under the 
immovable condition that General Boulanger should be left out. 
M. Duclere failed ; and M. de Freycinet was again sent for, and 
again, after long conversations with M. Grévy, agreed to make 
the attempt, but again gave it up, stating this time almost 
publicly—or, at all events, M. Blowitz believes so—that the 
formation of a Ministry without the popular General was too 
hard a task. So matters stood on Friday,—the Presi- 
dent unable to form a Government, and no statesman 
of eminence left unsummoned except M. Clémenceau, whom 
the President detests, not only as an extreme poli- 
tician, especially upon religious questions, but as the 
man who brought forward General Boulanger and now helps 
to maintain him in power. M. Clémenceau cannot and will 
not throw over his one grand military ally, who is a relative, 
moreover, of his own family. To accept M. Clémenceau, 
therefore, is to double the General’s influence, and the President 
finds himself in this unendurable position. If he accepts the 
Radical leader, he accepts defeat on his main object, which 
is to remove General Boulanger without dismissing him ; 
while if he does not accept him, he may be unable 
to frame any Government at all, and must, after so many 
years of success, confess to a failure which may produce 
a dangerous situation. France is by no means the country 
to be left safely without a responsible Government; for the 
populace may take the initiative and demand that the Con- 
stitution be reformed, and foreign affairs are never in such a 
position that interference from abroad is entirely out of the 
question. If an émeute succeeded, the mob would make 
General Boulanger President; and if it were suppressed, the 
Minister of War who had suppressed it would be master of the 
situation, and would, there is little doubt, be an object of intense 
suspicion in Berlin. Wesuppose the President, seeing all dangers, 
will in the end choose the least, and summon M. Clémenceau 
without making conditions, thus reverting to the strictly con- 
stitutional position; but he has a streak of obstinacy in him, 
shown in his persistent refusal to propose a dissolution to the 
Senate, though the Constitution allows him that right; and 
he may prefer, as he is said to have threatened, the alternative 
of resignation, That would not improve matters—though M. 


removal: 


de Freycinet, who would be chosen President, would tolerate 
General Boulanger—and it is quite possible that the crisis may 
become acute, or even dangerous, the Army, or the populace, 
or the peasantry jumping to the conclusion that the Constitu- 
tion had failed. 

The crisis has been made, there can be little doubt, more 
sharp by an accident,—an imprudent revelation of some 
diplomatic secrets by General Leflo. This officer, now a man 
of unusual age, was Ambassador at St. Petersburg in May, 
1875, when France, and, indeed, all Europe, believed that the 
German Government, alarmed at the sudden revival of military 
strength in France, intended to renew the invasion, and demand 
certain material guarantees. It appears that this intention, 
though denied in Berlin, was considered serious not only by the 
Duce Decazes, then Foreign Minister in Paris, but by the Russian 
Court, so serious that the Emperor Alexander II., who was 
then about to start for Berlin, promised to discover the truth, 
and if necessary, to prohibit the invasion. He gave a distinct 
pledge to this effect to General Leflo, who laid before him 
the most confidential despatches from his own Government. 
There is no great revelation in this, for the facts were known 
at the time to all Europe, and it was thoroughly understood 
that France had been saved by Russia, assisted in a less 
peremptory way by the British Government. Prince Bismarck, 
however, has always denied that he contemplated invasion— 
though he has not, we think, repeated the denial on his 
master’s behalf—and the story of the Emperor Alexander's 
conviction on the subject increases both the readiness of 
Frenchmen to rely on Russia, and their profound distrust of 
the peaceful intentions of Germany. Consequently, it increases 
also the reluctance of the people, and probably of the Army, 
to allow General Boulanger to be removed, or to abandon the 
Army Bill, which, in his judgment, will perfect the military 
organisation of France. The whole occurrence is most unfor- 
tunate, but it has been exasperated by the President’s reluct- 
ance to accept M. Clémenceau, and his wish to remove a General 
who, if removed, would probably become more powerful than 
ever, and might be the object of demonstrations quite incon- 
sistent with the safety of the Republic. 

It is, of course, possible that the President is aware of facts 
which justify his effort to ostracise General Boulanger ; but if 
so, they are not before the public, and neither politicians nor 
journalists can reasonably take guesses into their account, 





THE DEPTH OF THE CLEAVAGE. 


E fear that neither the Gladstonians nor the Liberal 
Unionists fully realise as yet the depth of the cleavage 
by which they are divided. Nothing proves this so much as 
the correspondence concerning the break-up in the Eighty 
Club. We were amongst those who last year, before the 
General Election, thought it most improper to drive the 
Unionists out of the Eighty Club, and rejoiced that they were 
not so driven out, for at that time it was still impossible to 
say what the effect of the General Election on Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy, and on the attitude of the Liberal Party generally, 
might be. But now we are quite satisfied not only that the 
Unionists did well to retire from the Eighty Club, but that 
the Gladstonians were substantially right in wishing to get rid 
of them. It is no longer doubtful that, for some time to 
come at least, there can be no question of reunion; and what 
is the use of a fighting Club,—one created on purpose to 
fight,—of which the two sections are determined to fight 
on different sides? If it be true, which we cannot help 
doubting, that the Committee of the Eighty Club, though 
conscious that they represent a considerable majority of Home- 
rulers, were willing to invite an address from Lord Hartington 
or Sir Henry James, though they were not willing to invite an 
address from Mr, Chamberlain, we can only say that while 
such a disposition was creditable to their political tolerance, it 
was hardly creditable to their political sagacity. We do not, 
for our part, doubt that Mr. Chamberlain’s Unionism is 
as staunch and unconquerable at bottom as that of Lord 
Hartington or Sir Henry James, But certainly, if we look 
at the largeness of the sympathy with the principle of _Home- 
rule evinced by these three politicians, we should say at once 
that Mr. Chamberlain had far exceeded the other two in the 
strenuousness and vividness of the language with which he has 
advocated immediate concessions to the self-governing principle 
in Ireland. It is, of course, rather because Mr. Chamberlain has 
been more aggressive in his attacks on the Gladstonians, than 
because he has been more stinted in his concessions to Home- 








rule, that any Home-ruler would have thought of declining to 
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inyite him while nevertheless willing to invite Lord Harting- 
‘ton. However, the truth was that the time had come when 
the Eighty Club must have broken in two. We heartily 
agree with Mr, Asquith on that subject now, just as we agreed 
with him last June, though we belonged to the Unionist, and 
Mr. Asquith to the Home-rule section of the party. Then 
there was at least a hope of common action. Now there is 
none. Of course, it is the part of wise men to separate and 
go their own way ; and while we, of course, believe the Unionists 
to be right and the Gladstonians wrong, we feel nothing but 
wondef at the recriminations in which both parties are in- 
dulging. The Gladstonians were perfectly right to drive the 
Unionists out, just as the Unionists, had they been in a 
majority, would have been perfectly right to drive the Glad- 
stonians out. <A fighting Club cannot halt between two 
opinions on the one great political feud of the day. May it 
not be possible to secure more mutual respect between the two 
opposite sections of the Liberal Party on the principle of 
frankly admitting the depth of the cleavage, than on the 
principle of trying to ignore it ? 

We think that it might; and we think that Mr. John 
Morley’s able speech at Norwich would have been more candid, 
and therefore less irritating to the Unionists, as well as stronger 
in its own positions, if he had recognised to the full the depth 
of the cleavage between us and him. No doubt he is more or 
less misled by that which we have all along foreseen as a 
misleading element in the whole case,—the artificial efforts 
made by some of the leading Unionists to indicate how little 
they grudge Ireland a solid measure of municipal freedom, so 
long as that municipal freedom can be conceded without 
endangering the Union. Lord Hartington went too far in his 
address to the electors of Rossendale, in his desire to indicate 
his sympathy with self-government, and suggested giving what 
he could. not possibly give, at least in any condition of things 
of which at the present moment there is the smallest prospect, 
without putting into the hands of his opponents a more powerful 
weapon than any they have ever yet wielded for the defeat of 
the policy in which he is.so deeply interested. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, with even greater emphasis, has made the same mistake, as 
we have insisted week after week till our readers will be almost 
tired of listening to us; and the only guarantee we have that 
that mistake will not some day recoil upon Mr. Chamberlain, is 
that he has coupled his proposals with that impossible condition 
‘of a separate Legislature for Ulster, or part of Ulster, which 
makes it quite certain that he will never be asked to redeem 
his promises asa whole. But.no matter what Lord Hartington 
and Mr. Chamberlain have at times been induced to hold 
out as concessions to the principle of self-government in 
Ireland, supposing those concessions were accepted in full 
satisfaction of the demand, every one who has read their 
speeches knows this,—that they care a great deal too much 
about keeping a firm grip of the United Kingdom, to take 
any step at all which bids fair to lessen the force of that 
grip, to unloose the bonds by which the integrity of the 
United Kingdom is secured. It is one thing to say how 
much they might give, if they could retain the more firmly 
all the rest, and quite another to say that they would give 
it if they saw the least danger of its being used to extort 
more. 

The real depth of the cleavage between the two sections of 
the Liberal Party appears to us to be even now very inade- 
quately gauged. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley, and all their 
followers, think, unless we greatly misinterpret them, that we 
owe Ireland a separate Legislature and Government, whether it 
would be ill-used or well-used, whether it would tend to 
separation or to conciliation, whether it would bring war or 
peace, under obligations far more binding than any that can 
be urged in support of our refusal to grant Ireland that separate 
Legislature. The Unionists, on the contrary, hold that we 
owe to ourselves enforcement of the law in Ireland, protection 
to the minority, and the keeping of a secure hold on the unity 
of the United Kingdom, under obligations far more binding 
than any which can be advanced for the concession of a 
separate Legislature to Ireland. Such, and so deep, is the 


‘cleavage. The Home-rulers believe, of course, that if Home- 


rule is.granted, the law will soon be more popular in Ireland, 
and therefore better enforced, than it is now; that the Irish 
will be conciliated, and will co-operate heartily with us 
in Great Britain; and that the danger of either Separa- 
tion or civil war will be vastly diminished. But though 
they believe this, it is not on the ground of that optimistic 
belief that they support their policy, If we understand Mr. 
Morley at all, he thinks that it were better a great deal to 


run the risk that there might be a little Reign of Terror ; 

Ireland, that Ireland and England might find more cma fi 
bitterness than ever under the new arrangements, and that 
the whole experiment might end in civil war after all than 
to refuse a demand of abstract justice, and to en me 
after so many failures, in a new attempt to abate 5 Pate 
London the disorders of Ireland. He makes light of 
boycotting, of the “Plan of Campaign,” of the alles 
to juries, of the impunity of moonlighters, and makes stil] 
lighter of the prospect of quarrels between the Irish and 
the British Legislatures, in comparison with what he thinks 
the absolute duty of trying the experiment of Irish self. 
government, In this Norwich speech, for instance, he cannot 
disguise the passionate indignation with which he contemplates 
the enacting of a law to strike at the “ Plan of Campaign,”— 
a plan of plunder, and nothing else, as it appears to us, He 
evidently holds that it should be allowed to go on with perfect 
impunity, and he vehemently denounces the idea that * the 
respect for law and order can revive under the shadow of a 
Coercion Act.” (What is very certain, by-the-way, is that the 
respect for law and order which did not revive in 1880 without 
any Coercion Act, did revive in 1882 under a special Act much 
more stringent than the one now proposed.) Mr. Morley is 
so persuaded that Ireland needs nothing but freedom to do 
as she pleases for herself, that he will not even count the 
cost of what he advocates. Supposing that his policy 
were followed, and that the scenes of 1880 and 188] 
returned in 1887 and 18838, it is clear that even so he would 
not regret the experiment. He thinks nothing of the private 
persons who would suffer by it. He thinks still less of the 
injury to the relations between England and Ireland, which, 
bad as they are now, might very easily become worse, and 
in our belief, under any plan like Mr. Gladstone’s would soon 
become much worse. Mr. Morley, however, is so satisfied that 
nothing can be worse than the past, that he is quite reckless 
as to the future. 

Well, that is not the Unionist feeling. The Unionist 
feeling is that it is disgraceful to pretend to be responsible 
for a country in which we cannot even protect the loyal and 
innocent from being treated as lepers, when they are not 
physically injured; that Ireland has very little more 
right to a separate Parliament and Government at all 
hazards, than Scotland or Wales, to neither of which should 
we dream of conceding any institutions which would 
gravely endanger the unity of the Kingdom; that, though we 
owe every reparation we can make to Ireland for an atrociously 
bad government lasting through many centuries, a part of 
the responsibility for that bad government must rest with 
those who never knew how to avail themselves wisely and 
moderately of the rights they had, and that, at all events, 
we are not now required to rush into an utterly untried 
federalism of the most dangerous and delicate kind, only 
because the eighty-five Nationalist representatives refuse 
utterly to concert with English and Scotch representatives 
the reform of their own institutions ; and, finally, that it would 
be better a thousand times to leave Ireland utterly to herself, 
and with the full responsibility of isolation, than to entangle 
ourselves in relations of the utmost complexity and difficulty 
with a country whose representatives have shown us before- 
hand that whatever shrewdness and judgment they have, they 
prefer to devote rather to making co-operation intolerable to 
us, than to making it beneficial to themselves, And this 
cleavage between the views of the Gladstonians and the 
Liberal Unionists seems to us far too formidable for any 
successful bridging. 





THE NEW EGYPTIAN CONVENTION. 


HE accounts of the Anglo-Turkish Convention for the 
settlement of Egypt, though they may be “ confused,” 

as Lord Salisbury said, must be substantially accurate, and we 
cannot say we like them. The arrangements made by Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff are most creditable to his reputation for 
diplomatic adroitness, and justify his appointment to a degree 
we did not expect ; but they rest upon a basis which is morally 
bad, and will be disapproved by many of the most honest 
politicians, He has persuaded the Sultan, as ultimate Sovereign 
of Egypt, to agree that the British shall occupy the country 
for three more years, or in the event of disturbances being 
threatened, for five, after which the evacuation is peremptorily 
decreed. During that period, the organisation of the native 
Egyptian Army will be completed, the superior officers being all 





Englishmen or Turks, apparently in equal numbers, It is hoped 
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that this force will be able to keep the country quiet, to levy 


arly, and to defend the frontier against any Arab 
br iy the expectation is not altogether unreasonable. 
Khedive Ismail did do all that with a Native Army, and with 
regular discipline, a large infusion of blacks, and a picked 
ard, it should not be impossible to control a very small and 
unwarlike population. If, however, disturbances break out 
and require military intervention, the English and the Turks 
are to have an exclusive right of entry into Egypt, all other 
Powers being expressly debarred from interference. More- 
over, as the insurrection may take the form of mutiny, and 
require to be dealt with promptly, the English are, in 
emergencies, permitted to re-enter alone, only previously 
warning the Porte and inviting its co-operation. There 
are other provisions of importance connected with finance and 
the distribution of justice, and incidentally the Suez Canal 
ig declared to be a neutralised arm of the sea—that is, to 
be left open to all ships alike in war and peace—but the main 
arrangement is the joint and exclusive right of England and 
Turkey to reoccupy the Delta. Europe assembled in Conference 
is to give them that permanent mandate, and pass, as it were, 
an international law forbidding any other Powers to make 
of Egypt a prize. , 

That is clever, for the following reasons. The British Govern- 

ment will be relieved at no distant period of an occupation, 
which under present conditions has become burdensome both 
to the finances and the Army, the latter in particular 
permanently losing the services of a small and efficient corps 
d’armée which is, go to speak, locked up in foreign garrison 
duty. At the same time, the danger of occupation by any other 
European Power is prevented so far as a Treaty can prevent 
it, Great Britain being invested with a formulated and legal 
right of veto on any interference. She becomes the protecting 
Power, and although not present on the spot, retains rights 
which make her position as regards Egypt at once formidable 
and honorific. She can legally reoccupy at her own discre- 
tion. The best arrangement practicable for the self-government 
of Egypt is at the same time made, and the Khedive’s Govern- 
ment is furnished with the strongest weapon which, in the 
absence of a European garrison, could be placed at its disposal. 
Moreover, the assent of the Powers to the new scheme, which must 
be obtained before it even begins to work, is rendered, if not 
certain, at least unexpectedly probable. The French, though 
they criticise the Convention as giving too many advantages 
to the British, and as ignoring too completely the “ traditional 
and financial claims of France,’ are delighted with the 
neutralisation of the Suez Canal, and with the conclusive 
evidence that the British have no intention of annexing the 
Nile Valley. Once we are out, they think they can prevent 
our return, or at all events they will be replaced in 
possession, should they choose to fight, of their old strategical 
advantages. Their army, if they send one to Egypt, 
will not be faced on landing by a British force. That 
is the grand desire, not, indeed, of the French people, 
but of the French politicians interested in Egypt, and 
they will therefore, after a burst of criticism, probably 
sanction the Convention. Indeed, the French Ambassador 
at Constantinople appears to have already received instruc- 
tions in that sense, and has withdrawn his rather pronounced 
preliminary opposition. The French vote will ultimately 
carry the Russian one, Italy will vote in harmony with 
England, and Austria and Germany are concerned only for 
the security of the Debt, which is not directly impaired. 
The Convention may, therefore, be accepted by Europe; and 
to have framed a Convention which releases Great Britain from 
a difficult position, and yet leaves her full legal right of re- 
entry, and is nevertheless acceptable to the Powers, is a most 
creditable feat of diplomatic skill. Sir H. Drummond Wolff 
has soothed the jealousy of France, overcome the immovable 
obstinacy of the Porte, and yet maintained, in form at all 
events, all British claims. His work is the more creditable 
because it must be nearly exempt from Opposition criticism, 
Mr, Gladstone having once ordered the evacuation, and Lord 
Granville having proposed that the original occupation should 
be attempted in conjunction with the Turks. 

Nevertheless, though we recognise fully the capacity dis- 
played, we cannot like the Convention. The moral reason for 
our occupation of Egypt has been given up. We have done 
little for the fellaheen beyond making the corvée illegal, 
and after three years we are to cease to do any more. We 
retain, of course, like every other Power, some right of advising 
the Egyptian Administration ; but all practical authority, and 
especially the assessment and collection of the taxes, must 


revert to the native Government,—that is, to the Pashas who 
have so long harassed and stripped the peasantry. Our moral 
contract, which was to relieve them from oppression, is broken, 
and broken for our own convenience. It is true that would 
be just enough if we abandoned Egypt absolutely to its own 
people, for with independence must come the burden of 
responsibility, and, if Egyptians govern, they must take 
care of themselves; but that is precisely what we do not 
do, We prohibit the insurrection which would be 
the cure for oppression, we officer the oppressor’s armed 
force, and we promise, if that proves insufficient, to aid 
it with British regiments. We, in fact, place the irresistible 
strength of our civilisation at the disposal of an Asiatic and 
Mussulman Power, without any guarantee that it will be used 
under the restraints which in theory we consider imperative. 
That cannot be right, nor can the immensely stronger position 
we have secured for Turkey. The Sultan regains the right in 
certain contingencies of garrisoning, and therefore of plundering, 
Egypt. If disturbances arise when we are occupied, or if France 
dissuades us from occupation, or if a popular Ministry shrinks 
from expenditure, the work of “restoring order” falls legally 
to the Turks; and their troops, once encamped in Cairo, will 
never leave it again. Egyptian history for half-a-century will be, 
as it were, cancelled, and the Sultan will once again be master of 
a province which he values only because, of all Mahommedan 
States, it is the one that can pay most taxes. His Pashas, once 
in military possession of Egypt, will plunder without stint, or 
with this limit only, that the interest on the Debt must be 
provided first of all, lest France should intervene. The con- 
tingency may never occur, for there may be no insurrection in | 
Egypt, or England may always be willing and able to 
reoccupy ; but those who know the country best regard an 
emeute as a certainty, and those who best understand our 
politics doubt most strongly if we shall willingly go back to 
Egypt again. It may be wise to retire—we are not disputing 
that just now—but to leave the fellaheen unprotected, and 
Turkey possessed of her old right to suppress disorder, is to 
retire in a way which ought to bring us shame. If the 
plan succeeds fully, Egypt will be a State subjected to a 
crushing taxation, by our aid, for the benefit of usurious 
bondholders ; while if it fails, it may be a State upon which 
Turkish Pashas and soldiers are authorised to make a 
raid. We do not wish to say much about the other 
objection to the plan, the chance that a reoccupation 
may involve a quarrel with France, for the present 
situation involves that too; but this abandonment of a 
powerless people like the Egyptian, after we have broken up 
their national party, and after we have compelled them to sur- 
render the right of insurrection, strikes us as hopelessly 
immoral. We understand quite well what a relief to our 
policy the Convention will be, and see that the management 
which obtained it from the Porte has been unusually adroit ; 
but the use of the best diplomacy is to enable nations to 
do their duty. We are not about to do ours in Egypt; 
and the only final excuse, that we have no option, cannot, 
so far as the public perceives, be reasonably pleaded. We 
could have waited still. 





THE IRISH AND BRITISH VOTE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


HE Englishmen and the Scotchmen who emigrate to 
America rightly identify themselves at once with their 

new countrymen. They do not desire to stand apart either 
socially or politically, or in any way to become a separate clan, 
with interests or motives of action different from those of their 
neighbours. There are thus no men more loyal to the United 
States than the Englishmen and Scotchmen who have become 
citizens of the Union. It is this quality of the Anglo-Saxons 
that makes them essentially good colonists. With the Irish 
it is very different. Arrived in America, the Irishman at once 
joins himself to the Irish population already settled in the 
States. With them and his fellow-emigrants, and not with 
the bulk of the American population, he considers that his 
interests are bound up. The Irish thus do not become absorbed 
into the native community, but form instead a community 
within the State, exercising the powers of citizens, but with 
aims and motives often quite foreign to those whom it seems a 
contradiction in terms to call their fellow-countrymen. It is 
this that makes the Irish, except where their numbers are so 
small as to enforce absorption, such bad colonists, but at 





the same time so powerful politically. We do not hear of an 
English vote or an English party in the States; but the Irish 
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vote and the Irish party are a cardinal feature of American 
political life. 

It seems, however, as if the extraordinary power and import- 

ance to which the Irish vote has risen in the States would 
bring its own cure. As long as the Irish vote passively 
demoralised American politics, it was difficult to form a distinct 
opposition to its influence. Men had other reasons for choosing 
their party connections, and cduld not well make a political 
creed of opposition to anything so indeterminate in its demands 
as the Irish party. Now, however, there are signs that such 
an oppesition is forming. The Irish vote has begun to be 
exercised with a direct object,—hatred of England, and the 
desire to injure her by embroiling her with the United States. 
This is something definite, and can be fought with. Fortunately, 
there is plenty of material out of which to form the opposition. 
Though it may sound at first extraordinary to our readers, 
it is none the less true that the number of Englishmen, 
Scotchmen, and Welshmen at this moment in the States is 
largely in excess of that of the Irish. A correspondent of the 
Chicago Times, quoted in the St. James’s Gazctte of Tuesday 
last, calculates the number of born British and Canadians in the 
States at the present moment at 2,090,000, the born Irish at 
1,850,000. This gives a majority of 240,000 persons to the 
British and Canadians. This majority, regarded as evidence of 
voting power, is, however, in reality a good deal larger than 
it seems, for the number of males among the British and Cana- 
dians is very much larger than among the Irish. A majority 
of the Irish emigrants are always females, while with the 
emigrants from Great Britain exactly the reverse is the case. 
For instance, for the year ending June 30th, 1886, the 
emigrants from Great Britain were :—Men, 38,910; women, 
23,809; male majority, 5,101. In the same period among 
the lrish emigrants, the proportion was :—Women, 25,194 ; 
men, 24,425; female majority, 769. It is thus evident that 
the majority, if we are comparing British and Canadian with 
Irish voters in the United States, is much larger than the bare 
figures of population would lead us to suppose. 

What is the moral to be drawn from these figures? Is it 
not that if the Englishmen in the States organise themselves 
so as to counteract the anti-British action of tho Irish vote, 
they will form a party far better worth buying by the political 
wite-pullers than the Irish party, which after all is always 
exorbitant in its demands, and untrustworthy in its allegiance. 
The party politicians of the States have no kind of real enmity 
to England. As Professor Goldwin Smith shows, in an article 
in the last number of the Liberal Unionist, the anti-English 
feeling of the ordinary political Press and among the profes- 
sional politicians is purely fictitious. The exigencies of the 
situation and the low standard of political life oblige them to 
truckle to the Irish vote. If, however, it were once shown 
that to buy the anti-English party meant to incur the 
opposition of a still more powerful body of voters, the power 
of that Irish vote which has so long demoralised American 
politics would be destroyed. The situation is well summed 
up in the words of the correspondent of the Chicago Times :— 
“The political calmness of the Britons of America is 
not due to a feeling of numerical weakness ; it grows partly 
out of a sense of what is due to the American people, and 
partly out of an innate sense of personal dignity and inde- 
pendence. The Britons have been justly proud that neither 
the English, the Scotch, nor the Welsh, nor the Canadians in 
the United States, have ever organised themselves into political 
clans.” The writer goes on to state how they have chosen 
instead to merge themselves in the body of the American 
people, and how they have desired to be “ politically undis- 
tinguishable from the Americans.” They do not now, he points 
out, wish to use the British vote “for any other purpose than 
to set a back fire against that raging Anglophobia which 
aspires to dominate all the political parties in the 
United States, and to proscribe all statesmen except those 
who show the greatest hostility towards Great Britain.” 
To strip the Irish vote of its value in the election market, 
‘Sand to make it not worth bidding for, will,” he concludes, 
% be the mission of the British vote.” Should the result be 
as thus predicted, not only England, but America will be the 
gainer. That it will be so is rendered all the more probable 
by the fact that already an independent opposition to the Irish 
vote is forming in America, For instance, Puck, the American 
Punch, a journal of caricature conducted with very great 
ability, is constantly showing the people of America what 
the Irish vote does for their politics. Indeed, on all sides 
there are signs of revolt, A British vote, organised not to 
foster British or any other foreign or sectional interests, but to 





counteract the Irish party, would then soon draw 
the best native ‘ae. or ae 
The complete collapse of Mr. O’Brien’s tour in Canada 
is an instance of how a population almost as democratic 
in its sympathies as that of the States regards the 
attempt to burden the New World with the quarrels 
of the Old. The people of the Dominion look upon 
their form of government as a good one, and like and 
respect their present Governor-General. If they regarded 
Lord Lansdowne as an oppressor and a loathsome tyrant 
unfit to have anything to do with the government of 
his fellow-men, they would not, we imagine, have much hesi- 
tation in telling him so. But, as it happens, they do not 
regard him in this way. They have, therefore, not the slightest 
intention of allowing an Irish agitator who boasted that he 
was going to drive the Governor-General out of Canada, to 
dictate to them or to interfere in their internal politics, A 
scheme of political agitation more utterly tactless than that of 
Mr. O’Brien can hardly be imagined. No self-governing 
people could possibly tolerate so crude an attempt to dictate to 
them, least of all the population of a country like Canada, 
Though we regret very greatly that any kind of violence should 
have been offered to Mr. O’Brien, and are extremely glad to 
see that he escaped unhurt from the attack made upon him by 
men armed with revolvers, we cannot help feeling that he 
courted, or at any rate should have been prepared for, the 
attack, Canada is not, like Ireland, a country where it is against 
the rules of the game to fire at any one except landlords or 
honest tenants. He should have remembered this, and that his 
reputation for incitements to violence, and the fiery character 
of his speeches already delivered in Canada, would be likel 
enough to provoke such an attack; and, indeed, that the 
Canadian crowds opposed to him would have thought it a 
very poor compliment to him to imagine that the editor of 
United Ireland would expect any specially indulgent treatment 
from the friends of the men and the cause he was attacking, 
The civil authorities, we are glad to see, made every effort to 
protect Mr. O’Brien. Must it not, however, have been a little 
humiliating to him to owe his protection to their care? Indeed, 
the whole incident must, we should imagine, have given him 
food for reflection. As he was galloping from the fire of his 
assailants, we wonder whether there occurred to his mind any 
of those scenes so familiar to him in the records of Irish 
crime, and for which he and his friends have been such 
ingenious apologists. Did he think of the attack made 
hardly a month ago on Mr. Hegerty as he drove in his 
carriage, of the murder of Mrs. Smythe, or of any of the 
other well-known incidents of rural life in Ireland under the 
National League, in which the night attack on a carriage by 
men armed with guns and revolvers has become almost too 
common an incident to chronicle, except in cases where death 
or dangerous injuries are the result? Perhaps Mr. O’Brien may 
be candid enough to apply to his assailants the excuses made 
for the “dreamy youths” who go moonlighting inIreland. For 
ourselves, whether in Ireland or in Canada, whether for Loyalists 
or for Nationalists, we tolerate no such excuses. Lawlessness 
and outrage can never be palliated. If in Ireland the land- 
lords were in the habit of retaliating on the tyrants of the 
National League, there would be far less cause for demanding 
repressive legislation. But they do not retaliate, they endure 
the tyranny without striking back. By so much the stronger is 
their claim that the law shall be made efficient to protect 
them and all other law-abiding subjects of the Queen. 





A “CORNER” IN WHEAT. 


T would be a strange thing if the old horror of “ regraters,” 

* forestallers,” and monopolists generally, which was so 
plainly registered in our ancient laws, should once again revive ; 
but its revival is by no means outside the domain of specula- 
tion. We are now all accustomed to believe that the great 
capitalist who stores up an article of the first necessity, plays 
a beneficial part in the community, steadies market prices, 
and though working for his own advantage, helps to prevent 
occasional dearths, Like the speculator on the Stock Exchange, 
he “ makes a market,” and so prevents excessive fluctuations 
and occasional total absence of demand. Our new tolerance 
is doubtless wise, as has been proved by its result; but it 
proceeds in part from the absence of any biting experience, 
and it is not impossible that when we have passed through 
one, scientific opinion may require new supports, For example, 
if the wheat-supply of the country fell into one hand, econo- 
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produce cheapness ; and that, though an improbable, is not 
an unimaginable contingency. The temptation to great 
capitalists, with their wealth lying nearly idle, to buy up 
articles of prime necessity, yet of limited production, is very 
t, for they are sure of a sale, and they may make 20 
per cent. or more on their money within a year. The trade 
in wheat is so vast, and covers such a worldwide area, that it 
is thought to be beyond the operations of the monopolist ; but 
js that optimist persuasion quite certainly well founded ? 2 The 
trade, when weighed in the balance of modern speculation, is not 
quite so large as it looks, and the audacity of the monopolists 
increases with each succeeding year. The purchase of all 
available American bacon is not now the “ grandest of specula- 
tions,” as it was once described. They are trying to “corner” 
wheat already. A syndicate or group of capitalists whose 
centre is at Chicago, are reported on good authority to hold 
four-fifths of the American wheat available for export, and 
half the wheat arriving at Liverpool, and to intend, if they 
can hold on long enough, to run the price to a much 
higher figure than it would otherwise reach. They will 
probably fail, for buyers will hold back till stocks are 
exhausted, and the speculators have not mastered either 
the Indian or the much smaller Russian supply. They may 
therefore be beaten by a rush of wheat from warehouses of 
which they knew nothing; and as they must trade with bor- 
rowed money, may even, though that is improbable, be heavily 
mulcted for their audacity. It is, however, all the same, a 
mere question of resources, and the resources required to 
monopolise wheat and flour would not appear to be too great 
for the modern speculator, who thinks in millions, and relies 
on the deposits of great Banks, England is the wheat market 
of the world, the remainder of Europe being engaged in taxing 
its import; and England does not usually purchase, speaking 
roughly, wheat or flour to the extent of more than thirty millions 
sterling a year. The quantity fluctuates greatly, but take as 
arough basis for thought, twenty millions of quarters as the 
supply required. It is probable, though uncertain, that a 
third more would be available without much warning, 
at a slightly higher price; but beyond that, there is no 
certainty of supply without a heavy rise. Allowing for 
any ordinary difficulty in pawning the wheat—and there 
should be none—a syndicate possessed of twenty millions 
sterling—less than Mr. Vanderbilt’s wealth—would be able to 
possess itself absolutely of a year’s supply, and could hold for 
a year at a cost of £1,400,000, or 7 per cent. on its money. 
But an addition of only 10s. a quarter to the price would 
yield more than nine millions, and after paying interest at the 
rate named, would leave to the speculators a profit of more 
than 40 per cent. upon their venture,—an enormous return, 
when the capital used is, as at present, yielding comparatively 
so little. The new price would be only 43s., which is 
far from a famine price, and there would be absolutely 
no way of impeding the operations of the monopolists, 
still less of punishing them. Laws would not touch them, 
and they would be beyond even the old remedy against 
monopolists, the vengeance of a hungry mob; for it is the 
peculiarity of modern speculation, as of modern rebellions, 
that operators safe in one country may from that distance try 
to ruin the fortunes of another. The Chicago grain-buyers 
would be as safe as the dynamiters of New York. If they 
will only refrain from so irritating mankind that their stocks 
would be in danger of general plunder, the “ operators ’—if 
as rich as we have supposed, and our supposition is not ex- 
travagant—might establish a “corner” which would be 
equivalent as regards the increase of the price of bread in 
England to a Corn-duty of 10s. a quarter. 

We are utterly unable to see where this calculation fails. 
Grant any inaccuracy in the figures—and we have designedly 
made them unfavourable, so far as we know, to the speculation— 
there must be a sum for which a syndicate could obtain con- 
trol of the wheat market, and that sum could not be greatly 
in excess of the value of a year’s demand. The only hope for 
the buyer then would be a sudden rush of unanticipated wheat 
into the market, and where is that rush to come from without 
the increase of price that we have foreshadowed? The growers 
already send all they can at the existing market price,and though 
Wwe admit there are no statistics of stocks left behind, still 
their indefinite magnitude, though often assumed, must be 
more or less imaginary. Is there any serious probability that 
the peasants of India, or the communes of Russia, or the free- 
holders of Australia waste their strength in growing, year 
after year, more wheat than they can sell? If they do not, 
where is this enormous reserved supply to which we see so 
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many allusions? It may exist—we make no pretension to a 
certainty we do not feel—but there is no proof that it does; and 
if it does not, a “corner” in wheat, intended to raise its price by 
10s. a quarter, is a possible operation, and, we may add, that it 
is as certain that it will be tried as it is that American capitalists 
have the command of resources hitherto unparalleled in the 
history of speculation. They will not shrink out of any regard 
for the poor. That the effect would be great, it is ridiculous 
to doubt. The grand benefit of Free-trade—exceedingly cheap 
bread—would be lost ; and although a famine price would not 
be reached—for a famine price, or anything approaching to it, 
would empty the warehouses of the world, and all peoples 
would go short before we did—still an increase of 30 per 
cent, on bread would reduce the value of all wages, and 
seriously impair the comfort of our people. They can 
pay 43s. a quarter, for they have paid much higher 
rates; but a charge like that for their main support 
would seriously reduce their consumption of all luxuries. 
The monopoly would, moreover, seriously injure agriculture, 
for the temptation to plough land for wheat would be great, 
and next year prices might relapse to their old level, thus 
leaving the cultivators half-ruined. The game of mono- 
polising corn could not be played every year, lest it should be 
defeated by the increased breadth of land placed under wheat- 
cultivation. 

What is the remedy? There is, so far as we know, abso- 
lutely none. If it is commercially possible to buy up the 
wheat-supply—a question dependent solely on the amount 
available for such an investment—it is possible to raise the 
price up to the limit at which demand declines, or peasants will 
sacrifice their own food store rather than miss such a chance. 
Rough men can live on many things besides wheat, which, 
indeed, may be broadly described as the staple food of the richer 
nations only, the mass of mankind living on rice, millet, 
oatmeal, beans, and rye. There is no remedy against such a 
speculation for one year, any more than there would be a remedy 
against the monopoly of any smaller article. Indeed, there 
is less, for with the exception of wheat, sugar, salt, and one 
or two drugs, like opium and quinine, human beings soon 
learn to forego anything that becomes too dear. There are 
substitutes for most things, and as we may see from an account 
of any isolated tribe or people, scarcely anything is absolutely 
indispensable, even to healthy life. Even wheat is not; but 
the disposition to eat wheat is in England so strong that a rise in 
price to three times the present amount would not terminate the 
consumption, though it would materially reduce it. The desire to 
force arise and reap the profit is obviously growing strong, and 
though good economists hold that there is no danger, and that 
there are unseen supplies which a new demand would instantly 
unlock, we confess to a distrust of their conviction. The 
world can grow any amount of wheat; but it cannot do it 
without the year’s warning which speculators, if they resolved 
to “corner” the wheat market, would certainly not concede. 
The single difficulty in their way is the extent of the trade ; 
and we feel no certainty that its extent is too vast for men 
who buy whole systems of railway, all the telegraph-lines of 
a continent, or the spare bullion of a country like the United 
States. We have lived to see “corners” enough in gold, 
why not in wheat ? 


THE CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY. 


HE favourable turn that the Crown Prince of Germany’s 
illness has now taken makes it possible to speculate 
without impropriety on the position which the heir to the 
German Throne holds in his own country and in Europe. 
Even the shallowest Republican must be convinced by this 
time that whether Kings ought to count for anything or not, 
they do count for a good deal. This is true even in England ; 
but it is much more true on the Continent, and leaving Russia 
out of the account, truer in Germany than anywhere else. 
The German Empire is still a new institution, and in a federa- 
tion of Sovereigns, things go much more easily when the 
chief ruler of the federation is qualified by nature as well as 
by position to take the lead among his Royal brethren. 
Then the immense popularity of the present Emperor, the 
steady devotion he has shown to the interests of the 
Empire, and the consistency with which he has given 
his entire confidence to a single statesman for a quarter 
of a century, have raised the German conception of Royalty 
to an extraordinary height. The next occupant of the Throne 
has his work as well as his place prepared for him. The 
death of the Crown Prince would have devolved this immense 
inheritance upon a very young man, and upon a young man who, 
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in the course of Nature, could not have looked to succeed to it 
for many years. A remarkable change would thus have come 
over the German Empire. Instead of its policy being directed 
entirely by old men, as for many years it has now been, the 
one man whose consent would have been needed for every 
measure of State policy would have been still in his first 
youth. No doubt the counsellors of his grandfather would 
have been his counsellors ; and if rumour is to be trusted, Prince 
William’s admiration for the great Chancellor is not exceeded 
by that which the Emperor himself feels. But it does 
not follow that the policy pursued by Prince Bismarck under 
a young Sovereign would be identical with the policy he 
has pursued under his present master. Wherever there are 
two men concerned in a common course of action, one whose 
business it is to propose and execute, and another whose business 
it is to approve or veto, the policy pursued is a resultant of 
two forces. During the Emperor William’s life, these two 
forces point to some extent in different directions, Prince 
Bismarck has to get leave to do this or that thing which he 
wishes to do, and he may not always get it. If his zeal were 
wholly untempered by this necessity, the policy dictated by it 
might be a good deal more decided than it is. In place of an 
aged and hesitating Sovereign only longing to end his days in 
peace, he would have to do with an eager youth anxious to 
identify his opening reign with the greatness and security of 
his Empire; consequently he might fight where now he only 
threatens. 

The death of the Crown Prince would have brought this 
change within a measurable if uncertain distance. What 
consequences is the life of the Crown Prince likely to have ? 
That is a less easy question to answer, because we are dealing 
with a man no longer young, and with one whose position has 
necessarily made him reticent. If Prince William had 
suddenly become the next in succession to the Imperial Throne, 
there could hardly have been time for him to get accustomed 
to the prospect before the time of its realisation. He would 
have had to learn how to use power in the actual using of it. 
With the Crown Prince the case is different. He has been 
face to face with the near prospect of succession for 
years; he has been unable to note the result of policies 
different perhaps from those he would have chosen if 
left to himself,and to weigh their consequences against the con- 
sequences that might possibly have followed had his own plans 
been adopted. Discipline of this kind cannot fail to leave its 
mark on the characters and tempers of those subject to it. The 
Crown Prince is not the same man he would have been had 
he already been fifteen years on the Throne. It is far from 
unlikely, however, that the result of this process has been to 
minimise the difference between his son’s succession and his 
own. Several considerations point to this conclusion. For 
one thing, Prince Bismarck has had time to work out his policy, 
and the Crown Prince has probably shared to the full in the 
change which has gradually come over the ideas of politicians 
with regard to this policy. It now bears the stamp of 
success, and the nations which have most conspicuously 
followed an opposite line of action have certainly less to 
show by way of reward than seemed likely when Prince 
Bismarck began his wonderful career. If the Crown Prince 
is a man of thought and observation, he can hardly feel 
the confidence he is believed to have once felt that Prince 
Bismarck was on a wrong tack. Nor even, if his original 
dissent from Bismarck’s policy has not been shaken, does it 
follow that he is any longer disposed to act on it. It may be 
wiser to persevere in a course not in itself the best, than to 
change one that has been steadily pursued, and has thereby 
created the men and the machinery necessary to give effect to 
it. Once more, it is conceivable that the Crown Prince may still 
hold that his own ideas of government and policy are preferable 
to Prince Bismarck’s, and may yet deliberately refrain from 
giving effect to them when he has the opportunity. He may feel 
that nothing is worse for a nation than for its policy to be ina 
continual state of flux. One decisive and lasting change he might 
be willing to effect, but not a change which would again be 
undone at his own death. From this point of view, the 
. reputed disposition of Prince William may be of importance 
in predicting the action of his father. The Crown Prinve 


stands between two Emperors, the one known, the other 
believed, to be deeply imbued with Prince Bismarck’s ideas. 
Any alteration of his own that he might introduce in the 
Imperial policy would thus be only an interlude, and as 
interludes are not calculated to have a good influence on the 
success of the Imperial drama, the Crown Prince may think 
it safer got to introduce one. 


— 


THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S ON MODERN IDOLATRY 


_ Guardian of Wednesday reports one of those Unique 

sermons by which the Dean of St. Paul’s will be remem. 
bered in England long after his voice is silent. He is one who 
with the original power, the knowledge, and the culture to 
make a great position in secular literature, and with a style 
so perfect in its grace and simplicity that probably only 
Cardinal Newman amongst living writers has surpassed it in 
beauty, has yet felt the position of a Christian teacher to be 
so much higher than that of the highest literary critic that 
he has devoted to his sermons even more of his strength than 
he has given to illustrating the poetry of Dante or the genius 
of Bacon. In the sermon preached on Ascension Day, he took 
for his subject modern idolatry,—in other words, that service of 
the heart to lower things, which robs God of inward worship by 
stealing away all the fervour and passion without which worship 
is an empty form. Dr. Martineau, in a remarkable sermon on 
the same subject, in his Endeavowrs after the Christian Life, hag 
defined idolatry as the adoption of any symbol in worship which 
is “a false and needlessly partial representation of the divine 
nature.” He describes “the Philosopher's idol, shaped and set 
up by the intellect unsanctified by conscience ;” the Artist’s 
idol, “ portrayed upon the wall of Nature with the pencil of 
beauty, and reflecting a flush of loveliness over Heaven and 
Earth,” “yet how often betrayed into passionate license and 
mere peevishness ;” “ the Stoic’s idol, chiselled by austere con- 
science from the granite masses of spiritual strength,” “ yet 
wanting the mellowing of pity and the grace of sweet and glad 
affections ;” and, further, “the Woman’s idol, with Madonna 
look, captivating to gentler minds,” yet “ enfeebling the severe 
healthfulness of duty, and merging the struggling heroisms of 
this life in the glorified saintliness of another.’ The Dean 
of St. Paul’s follows a different line of reflection. He 
sees probably that men are not usually diverted from the 
highest worship of which they are capable by subjective and 
imperfect ideals of character. The hearts of men much 
oftener spend themselves on intellectual ambitions which engross 
them till the very idea of having a will to train and discipline 
is lost. The world, says the Dean, “is full of forces and 
necessities whose origin and law is lost in darkness which we 
can trace but a little way back, which seem self-originated and 
self-acting. They are awful, tremendous, irresistible, irre- 
versible. They seem blind and aimless...... In the onward 
roll and tide of what seems a boundless ocean, comprehending 
all things from the hypothetic atom or the microscopic cell and 
germ, to the farthest sun, the moral world, as we know it, 
seems swamped and lost.” ‘This tremendous side of Nature 
is an idea which enlarging knowledge has brought home to 
our generation with a sharpness and definiteness never 
recognised before. It fills and occupies minds till even 
the consciousness of will becomes overshadowed and cast 
into the background,—a phenomenon or a doubt. And 
with this dread image before men’s minds there grows up 
a terrible religion of despair,—a religion which men accept and 
believe in and assert. Nature in its garb of fate and necessity 
has shut out God; and men with hearts and consciences and 
affections bow their heads before it, and resign themselves,— 
sometimes with a light heart, sometimes with piercing agonies 
which they cannot suppress,—to a world in which they can see 
nothing but pitiless fact.” That is the Dean’s first instance of 
our modern idolatries,—the idolatry of physical agencies, the 
idolatry of Science. 


Then he goes on to describe, in words which show how deeply 
he understands it, the second great idolatry of our time,—the 
idolatry of Literature. “To know what great minds have 
spoken, to feel elevated by being in their presence and in 
sympathy with them,—to put our footsteps into their tracks 
of thought,—to see true and deep things said in the most 
perfect and most living words,—to feel the mind awakening, 
expanding, glowing, gathering light and enthusiasm and 
strength from contact with the power and insight of minds 
greater than itself,—to understand the opening of the eyes, and 
the unlocking of the heart and its dim secrets, as new ideas rise 
above the horizon and open before them, and still more, not 
merely to receive, but to create; not merely to be listener and 
disciple, but to be conscious of being a master and a teacher,— 
this carries with it a charm which, as we know, has often been 
able to make other pursuits tame and other glories pale. It 





seems so pure and noble; it seems so full of good; it seems so 
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to exalt and refine. And under its influence nothing else seems 

equally capable of exalting and refining,—nothing else seems to 

pring with it good,—so to inspire and fortify; so to calm and 
sober and enlighten.” Why should men look beyond? “is not 
this enough for the heart and soul of man, of man at least cul- 
tivated, civilised, instructed, enlightened? Is it not enough for 
his meditations, his aspirations, his secret acts of devout homage 
and devout uplifting of the spirit P Will not the religion of great 
books and great thinkers, the religion of genius and poetic truth, 
beasufiicient religion?” Such is the Dean’s sketch of the second 
kind of idolatry of which our age is indisputably guilty. 

His third illustration of the same thing is the worship of beauty, 
beauty sometimes of the lowest, sometimes of the highest kind, 
sometimes earthly, sometimes spiritual, and covering so great a 
range of existence that spiritual beauty throws its glamour over 
what is earthly, and earthly beauty lends its physical magnetism 
to the spiritual, and relaxes almost unconsciously the nerve of 
our consciences by its spell, The awe which is inspired by the 
divine righteousness and love is lost in the half-intoxicating 
rapture of an influence which possesses without chastening and 
humiliating us. The idolatry of Art, though it is susceptible 
of more subtle transformations than any other, is no less an 
idolatry than the idolatry of Science and of Literature. Neither 
in the terrible mechanism of Nature as revealed by science, nor 
in the riches of the human mind and heart as revealed by 
literature, nor in the grandeur and radiance of the universe, 
even when the hearts of men faint beneath the thrill of joy 
which these are capable of kindling, is to be found the secret of 
the highest worship. 

Now, is it true that in idolatries such as these the heart 
of man is fascinated only as it is fascinated by business or by 
pleasure? Is there not something more in these idolatries, 
something that really seems almost to excuse the idolater for 
throwing so much of his life into this false worship? , We 
believe there is. It was the creative element even in the 
making of the old graven images,—the sense of exhilaration 
which a successful embodiment of the conception of unseen 
agencies in visible forms has always tended to produce,— 
that made the old idolatries so fascinating and popular. 
In like manner now, it is the magic of science, the exalting 
sense of human creativeness which the electric telegraph 
and telephone, the steam-engine and the hydraulic press, the 
telescope and the microscope, embody, that diverts the ardour 
of so many men’s minds from the worship of God to the study 
of atomic and molecular force and of the vibrations of the 
universal ether. It is the creative power which literature 
exerts, the new insight into human nature in all its forms, the 
kindling of so many eager sympathies of which we hardly knew 
ourselves to be capable, the exploring of so many passions into 
the strange vagaries of which we had never had a glimpse before, 
the intoxicating joy experienced in discovering the wide range of 
obscure and latent feelings within us, the wonder of beholding 
the mixed evil and good in good and evil men alike, and the still 
greater wonder of being able to find a voice for dumb cravings 
which those dumb cravings instantly recognise,—itis this creative 
element in literature which makes it possible for literature to 
become an idolatry, and to withdraw the heart from God. And 
it is precisely the same with Art. Indeed, it was the creative 
power of Art which first gave rise to idolatry, and though for 
the graven images of the primitive idolatry modern life has 
substituted all sorts of fair shapes and colours and embodi- 
ments of visionary beauty and sublimity, it is still the éreative 
power of Art, the supreme satisfaction derived from the 
wonderful gift of adding something beautiful to Nature out of 
man’s own visionary life, which so exalts and captivates men 
that it diverts the heart from God to a kind of activity which 
seems to the artist almost, if not quite divine. Idolatry would 
hardly be possible except in relation to some exertion of the 
human mind or character which enables men for the moment to 
think of themselves as creators,—as entering into the in- 
heritance of a magic and miracle of their own. It is that which 
Intoxicates; which turns a mere exercise of faculty into the 
benumbing excitement of a true idolatry. 

The Dean of St. Paul’s reminds us in the very impressive 
close of his sermon what there is missing in all these idolatries 
which makes them idolatries, though so powerful to distract the 
heart of man from its true worship. No doubt true idolatries 
are always more or less creative, and it is because they are 
creative that they gain the power which they wield over 
the soul. But they are not creative of the one thing which 








alone could justify true worship,—they are not creative of 
the pure and perfect character, of the character which is in 
true harmony with itself and with the world of moral law and 
authority in which we live. “Nature is great,” says the Dean, 
“in its bounty, in its sternness, in its unbroken uniformity. 
Literature and Art are great in what they have created for us. 
Beauty is great in its infinite expressions; but these are not the 
powers for man,—man the responsible,—man the sinner and the 
penitent who may be the saint, to fall down and worship.” The 
intoxication of the creative mood, and of that mood which crea- 
tive efforts, whether in Science, or Literature, or Art, excite, is 
the very attitude of mind which is most inconsistent with that 
spiritual humility, that religious trust, that life in the divine, 
which the soul craves as the highest of all creative efforts, as the 
one creative effort for which life is given. And it is because all 
idolatry saps the very sources of this craving, that it is 
so strongly contrasted in Christian teaching with that desire to 
live a life hidden with Christ in God, which alone sobers and 
humiliates human ambitions in the very act of satisfying the 
otherwise insatiable desires of the human heart. 





ORIGINALITY IN CRIME. 
HE invention of a new method of burglary is an incident 
well deserving a passing comment. Any new crime is 
exceedingly rare, the only one invented within our recollection 
being personation at examinations on which an income 
depended, and a new form of robbery by violence would seem to 
be nearly impossible. Garrotting, about which there was so 
much discussion some years ago, is as old as history, being the 
device of the earliest Thugs; and the American robberies of 
railway-trains, which always create such surprise in this 
country, are nothing but the practices of the old highwaymen 
applied under new conditions. It is as easy to stop an 
engine-driver with a pistol as to stop a postillion, the 
conductor of a train is not more formidable than the 
“guard” of the old mail-coaches, and the passengers in 
a railway-car ar@ the same as the passengers in the older 
means of conveyance. The swiftness of the train when in 
motion, which mainly causes our surprise at such robberies, has 
nothing to do with the matter when the train is once arrested, 
and the multitude of passengers only makes it necessary that 
the number of highwaymen should be a little larger. The 
“stickings-up ” common in the wilder districts of Australia, 
and the seizures of bank coffers not infrequent in the United 
States, are only dacoitees, unmarked by any originality what- 
ever; and the kidnapping of children for ransom, as Charlie Ross 
was kidnapped, might have occurred in ancient Rome. William 
Moody, however, just arrested near Chester in the act of burglary, 
is a really original criminal. He would, we suppose, in the olden 
time have been a pirate; but steam having extinguished the 
Black Flag, not to revive till boats are driven by electric power 
generated on the voyage, he hit upon a method of modifying 
piracy to suit existing conditions which does credit to his 
ingenuity. His idea appears to have been to buy asmall yacht, 
furnish it as luxuriously as he could afford, cruise pleasantly 
along the coast, and after nightfall to make a descent 
upon any promising house in the capacity of burglar. Nobody, 
of course, was expecting a visitor from the sea, and the 
house once “cracked” and plundered, always with as little 
violence as might be, Moody carried his plunder to his 
yacht, and disappeared in the distance, probably not only 
unsuspected, but extremely well thought of by the Coast- 
guard, as a man able to spend his time in an amusement 
which costs money, but is at once manly and respectable. A 
man with a yacht must have money, and the “ Northern Farmer” 
was not alone in his conviction that it is not people of property 
who break into houses and steal. The police, or even the Coast- 
guard, who are more experienced, would as soon suspect @ 
Bishop of burglary, as a man with a yacht of hisown. It was 
an extremely good idea, for the life must have been as 
exciting as profitable, and had Moody been a little more 
fortunate, he might have had a long career, his main difficulty 
probably being the profitable disposal of his spoil. The con- 
currence of his appearance with the report of burglaries would 
at last have awakened the suspicions of the Coastguard; but 
nobody expects a burglarious sailor, and a hint that it was 
profitable to smuggle lace would have certainly set detectives 
upon @ misleading scent. 
The Daily Telegraph suggests, we see, that if Moody had had 
many confederates, he would have been more successful, and 
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might even have carried on a career of plunder upon foreign 
coasts; but, we take it, the use of numbers would have speedily 
betrayed him. He would either have become a regular pirate, 
robbing houses by force, in which case he would have been over- 
hauled to a certainty by some swift revenue steamer, or the 
captain of a gang of burglars, liable to the treachery of any 
one under his command. The kind of man capable of striking 
out an original course of crime seems in our day to dislike 
confederates; at least, that is the most credible explanation of 
the Anfrequency of gang robberies in Europe. He might not 
mind if he were captain, as he was in all the old legends of crime, 
and could take the best share for himself, and live in personal 
luxury, and still enforce discipline; but that has become nearly 
impossible. The spirit of the modern world has infected criminals 
like everybody else; they are all Socialists in theory; and we 
never hear now of a leader who gets a share in the plunder much 
greater than that of his comrades. There is an impatience of 
discipline, too, among robbers as among schoolboys, and alto- 
gether robber bands seem, except in the worst districts of Spain, a 
little out of date. The salt smugglers of the Spanish frontier 
who have to fight the guardia civile, possess a semi-military 
discipline, and so do Sicilian brigands; but your intelligent 
robber in France, or England, or Germany, rather dreads many 
tongues. Indeed, we fancy that if he is competent to think 
out original designs, he prefers fraud to violence, as being safer, 
and in the long-run much more profitable. When the receiver’s 
profits are deducted, and the cost of buying information, the 
profits of housebreaking are not great—the receivers, it is said, 
only give £1 for a watch, whatever it may be worth, and their 
allowance for silver is disreputable, even for times when the 
metal is quoted at 43d. an ounce—and we can scarcely recall an 
instance, except that of Peace, in which a criminal who em- 
ployed violence lived habitually in comfort. Novelists tell us of 
such persons; but they never turn up in the police-courts, 
though Magistrates are aware of receivers who are rich, and of 
men who live in luxury by chantage. The object of modern 
crime is to get money in comparatively large sums; and, with 
the exception of the able scoundrels who make a specialty 
of stealing jewels from the very rich, criminals of ability 
nowadays prefer fraud. No burglary will yield the reward 
of a successful forgery; and a coiner, while he is undetected, 
has twice the comfort of any highwayman. We doubt 
if the pirates in their best days ever made half the money 
that has fallen to successful manufacturers of bank-notes, and 
a “confederacy of crime” in our day is usually organised either 
to draw mock bills on its members, or to circulate in many 
places at once imitated bills of exchange. The most intel- 
lectual criminal of modern days—the French noble who tried 
to rob twenty banks at once, and was crushed by the 
Times—hoped to have made nearly a million sterling, and 
solicitors in the City have heard curious stories of manu- 
factured foreign bonds and railway bonds which the Govern- 
ments and Companies assailed would not denounce lest the 
credit of their loans should suffer. Able criminals, in fact, 
have grown both greedy and timid, and leave violent crime 
for the most part to men without the intelligence to devise 
frauds, or to know the safest methods of securing illicit gain. 
Even in their own line, too, they grow a little hampered. They 
like to be comfortable when they have won, and the feeling 
that detectives are after you, and that the end may be penal 
servitude, is not conducive to comfort. There was a little spice 
of desire for adventure in the old highwayman, brutal villain as 
he usually was; but the present age is prosaic, and we fancy the 
desire is slowly dying away. Peace had some of it, and so must 
William Moody have; but, as a rule, in stories of crime as they 
come out in police-courts, we note an increase in cunning and 
in adroitness in providing for escape, an‘ miss the old dash and 
energy. Of increasing success there is certainly not a trace; 
and the man in whom novelists delighted, who was at once a 
king among burglars and a country gentleman, has vanished 
into space, with the wealthy merchant whose lower tier of cellars 
was filled with “priceless” smuggled goods. If there are highly 
successful criminals still, they are receivers or swindlers, or makers 
of bank-notes, and even they, we suspect, turn aside as soon as 
they can, to try rogueries less distinctly outside the law. It is 
not felony to buy up stocks for which the sellers have never 
paid, and it is exceedingly profitable; as it is also to borrow on 
claims which exist only in the claimant’s invention. Pecuniary 
morality does not improve, or we should not have so many 
“promoters” who, in all but legal liability, are ordinary thieves ; 
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but the reluctance to face the law does, and we imaging 
the success of positive crime tends slightly to decrease, At 
least, we rarely notice, except in the case of contested wills, a 
really great haul made by direct criminality, and in those the 
guilty parties seldom belong to the regular criminal class, They 
are men or women who have been tempted by a sudden chance 
of great gain, not confirmed criminals like the men whose 
systematic murders forced the Legislature to alter the law 
about insurances on lives. We are accustomed to think our 
age the worst; but if the old will reflect, they will see a vast 
improvement in at least one department of crime,—that of 
habitual murder for gain. Palmer would in our day start a 
company or advertise a pill, and feel his chance of being hanged 
to be a distinct drawback on the success of his efforts to obtain 
comfort at others’ expense. There are the dynamiters, it ig true; 
but outside Russia they dislike death, and, in theory at all 
events, they seek for vengeance, and not for gain. 





THE OLD SCOTCH JUDGE. 
OR some time past, a rumour has, in spite—perhaps in 
virtue—of contradictions, been gaining in obstinacy and 
credence in Scotland, to the effect that the two chiefs of the 
Edinburgh Bench, Lord Glencorse, Lord President of the Court 
of Session, and Lord Moncreiff, Lord Justice Clerk, meditate 
retiring from their positions simultaneously, and at no distant 
date. It would not be at all surprising were report in this case 
to prove father to fact. It is becoming a fashion with Scotch, 
as with English Judges, to resign their seats on the Bench 
before extreme old age overtakes them; and it is but natural 
that they should do so when, as the recently published wills of 
Lord Gifford and Lord Deas prove, they can leave fortunes of 
nearly £200,000 or £100,000. Lord Glencorse was born in 1810, 
and Lord Moncreiff in 1811. They are as old as were Lord 
Jeffrey and Lord Cockburn when they died. Life-long political 
and professional rivals, they have carried off all the legal 
prizes that Scotland has to bestow; and it would appear 
positively seemly that in their retirement, full of years and 
honours, they should not be divided. But the disappearance 
from the Scotch Bench of these two veterans, whenever it may 
take place, will be interesting on general, as well as on personal 
grounds, For it means, in effect, the disappearance of an old 
Scotch type, the dissolution of the alliance in Scotland between 
Law and Letters. 

Even Lord Glencorse and Lord Moncreiff represent the tran- 
sition rather than the reality of this alliance. Neither can be 
regarded—as Kames and Hailes, and Monboddo and Jeffrey were 
regarded—rather as men of letters seated on the Bench, than as 
Judges dabbling in literature. Neither, in all probability, has 
said or written anything that will live. Neither has been 
identified with literary hero-worship like the late Lord Ard- 
millan, whose affections were equally divided between Burns 
and the Free Church. Neither has written verses which, like the 
late Lord Neaves’s, give in condensed form the philosophic and 
political fancies of the hour. But both belong to the clerical 
caste in Scotland ; both are, in consequence, born orators. Lord 
Glencorse has, as Chancellor of Edinburgh University, and in 
a hundred other ways, had a considerable influence, if not on 
Scotch literature, certainly on Scotch education. Lord Mon- 
creiff, a controversialist, a lay missionary, the Free Church’s 
equivalent for the Duke of Argyll, has been a lecturer, if not a 
littérateur ; he has, indeed, lectured on so many subjects that he 
has not found time quite to master one. When the twain have 
left the Bench, who will do even their work of perpetuating its 
literary tradition? The old order of lawyers in Scotland is 
giving place to a new one, and the new is less literary, more 
practical, professional, prosaic, than theold. The pushing Edin- 
burgh advocate does not write a volume of the type of Monboddo’s 
“The Origin of Language,’ he does not even aspire to write 
brilliant essays in magazines, like Jeffrey. If, to increase his 
income, or to exert an influence on Scotch public opinion, he 
contributes an occasional article to a newspaper, he is as careful 
to conceal the fact from clients and solicitors as is his English 
brother. If he produces a book, it is, as a rule, on some subject of 
professional interest, and having for its object the promotion 
of his professional ambition. Neither the Scotch Bar nor the 
Scotch Bench stands precisely where it did. The Lord Advocate, 
the head of the Bar, is not the powerful political personage he 
once was; the bulk of the Parliamentary and patronal influence 
he used to exercise has been handed over to that recently 
created Minister, the Secretary for Scotland. The prestige of 
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the Court of Session has suffered through the growing practice 
among Scotch litigants of appealing from it to the House of 
Yords. Scotch advocates are learning to haunt our Law Courts, 
and even if they do not, like the impressionable Jeffrey, return 
to Edinburgh from Oxford and London with an Anglicised 
accent, or horrify into an apopleptic fit some worthy old 
Senator of the College of Justice by addressing him as 
“My Lud,” they think they have attained preferment 
when the English distinction of Queen’s Counsel is con- 
ferred upon them. In Scotland, as elsewhere, the com- 
petition for loaves and fishes is becoming keener in all pro- 
fessions, and the lawyer finds himself hustled out of literature 
by the trained public writer and man of letters. From a 
variety of reasons, the Scotch Bench is being more and more 
manned by successful and indefatigable but dry pleaders, who, 
at fifty or so, do not object to exchange the possibility of £6,000 
a year for the certainty of £3,000, with the social distinction and 
comparative ease that income brings. Sach men fill the chair at 
philanthropic meetings, or make speeches on behalf of industrial 
education. Or, like the late Lord Gifford, they may take a quiet 
but deep interest in theological speculation; more probably, 
like the late Lord Deas, they will steep themselves in insurances. 
But they let literature severely alone. Yet a few years, and 
there will not yet be a Scotch Lord of Session who has written 
a line of verse or a magazine article, or who takes as much 
interest in literature as the eccentric and enthusiastic Lord 
Hermand, who could not refrain from reading portions of “Guy 
Mannering” to his colleagues, while its author, in his official 
capacity, was sitting under him. 


The disappearance of the Scotch Judge of the old school is 
no doubt inevitable ; butit is none the less to be regretted. Lord 
Glencorse and Lord Moncreiff, the late Lord Neaves and Lord 
Ardmillan, have continued the tradition of Jeffrey and Cock- 
burn; but in spite of the Edinburgh Review, Jeffrey and Cock- 
burn but continued the tradition of their predecessors of the last 
‘century, whose dinners and “learned suppers” were in some 
respect to Edinburgh what the salons were to Paris, although 
they themselves are now but clara ac venerabilia nomina. No- 
body reads the works of Sir David Dalrymple, Lord Hailes 
—the bare enumeration of them would occupy a page of the 
Spectator—and yet he was in his day one of the most 
capable and least merciful of the opponents of “the French 
philosophy,” and none of his contemporaries took such pains 
as he did to expose the inaccuracies of Gibbon. Then there was 
Lord Kames, whose “ Elements of Criticism ” is still a memory, 
who was regarded as the best Scotch authority of his time on 
such different subjects as Statute Law, Natural Religion, Agri- 
culture, Equity, and Education, who continued administering 
justice, thinking, reading, and dictating—not to speak of 
‘swearing—till within a few days of his death at the age of 
eighty-six. There was Lord Monboddo, who is best known by 
‘his discovery in his “ Origin and Progress of Language,” that 
“the human race were originally gifted with tails,” but who 
‘was as passionately devoted to the classics as he was to justice 
and mercy, and who used to perform till he was over eighty his 
annual journeys between Edinburgh and London on horseback, 
‘because such “ effeminate conveyances ” as carriages were not in 
common use among the ancients! The eighteenth century was, in 
literature, the age of Voltairian energy, versatility, and courage, 
and the old Lords of Session had their fair share of all three, 
though these were devoted to other than Voltairian ends. Even 
the dii minorwm gentium of the Scotch Bench were not to be 
despised. Probably a young Scotch advocate of to-day would, 
if he were asked offhand, be puzzled to say whether Lord 
‘Craig was—to use the distinction of some forgotten wit—“a 
law lord ” or “areal lord.” Yet he was the life and soul of the 
Mirror and the Lounger of his time,—the Lounger in which 

‘appeared that notice of Burns’s “Kilmarnock Edition,” by 
Henry Mackenzie, which aided materially in determining the 
poet not to leave Scotland. Nor should the satellites of these 
#dinburgh suns—the Scotch J udges who read their brethren’s 
‘books, but wrote none themselves—be forgotten. Counsellor 
Pleydell was no doubt in due course elevated to the Bench, 
and his elevation, of course, enabled him to become what 


‘every Lord of Session is for a portion of the year,—a 


country gentleman; and must not the district in which he 
pitched his tent have been immeasurably the better for 
‘his contagious gallantry, his bonhomie, his genuine love 
of justice, his genius for detecting wrong-doing and wrong- 
doers? Yet Pleydell represented less the philosophic Dal- 





rymples and Homes and Burnetts, than the convivial “ claret- 
shedding” Hermands and Newtons of the Scotch Bench, who 
figure perhaps too much in the “good stories” of later genera- 
tions than their own. The old alliance between Scotch law and 
Scotch literature seems destined to go the way of all alliances 
between particular classes and special spiritual influences or in- 
tellectual movements. Yet Scotchmen ought to bear it in gratefal 
remembrance as having played an important and humanising 
part in the last century, and to some extent also in this. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





IRELAND AND THE EMPIRE. 

{To THE Eprror or THE ‘‘SPEcTaTOoR.”’ ] 
Sir,—I have not noticed in English newspapers any reference 
to the probable effect of Irish Home-rule on the maintenance of 
the Empire. By Home-role, I mean not any measure of pro- 
vincial self-government, but the modified national independence 
which, as I understand them, the Parnellites desire, and Mr. 
Gladstone is willing to concede,—such independence, for in- 
stance, as we in Australia enjoy. If Ireland is given a National 
Parliament, and still remains part of the United Kingdom, it 
seems to me that the supreme Legislature will become a Federal 
Diet, or a Congress of at least two nations combined for Im- 
perial purposes. I do not venture to offer an opinion on the 
effect such a radical change in the Government may produce on 
what I may be permitted to call the domestic management 
of the United Kingdom; but have Englishmen considered 
how a Federal Parliament sitting at Westminster will dis- 
charge the exceedingly delicate and difficult task of con- 
trolling the outside affairs of the Kingdom? At present, we 
Colonists, though we grumble occasionally, are content to leave 
the control of our relations with the outside world to the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom, or—more properly—to the 
Ministers it selects. If any of us are becoming discontented, it 
is because we seem to see evidences of increasing weakness and 
irresolution in the conduct of foreign affairs by successive 
British Governments; and it is your foreiga affairs—using the 
phrase in its broadest sense—which concern us. If the Imperial 
Government, as now constituted, wavers and shows signs of 
irresolution, what may we expect from a Ministry chosen 
by a Federal Diet representing peoples with such marked 
racial differences as the inhabitants of Ireland and Great 
Britain? We have been reading recently about the manner 
in which the outside action of the Austrian Empire has 
been paralysed by divergences between the two Kingdoms 
composing it; and yet Austria has a strong executive, 
and can therefore maintain a more uniform outside policy 
than if the Crown had surrendered the complete control of 
all external and internal government to a Ministry chosen by 
Parliament, and liable to be turned out of office almost by a 
chance vote. What would be the condition of her Colonial 
empire, if Austria possessed one, and it was under the supreme 
control of the Delegations ? 

The wise men who founded the American Union counselled 
the Federation never to have any Colonies, nor, as far as 
possible, any intimate foreign relations; and the great Republic 
has followed the advice to the present day. The Swiss Federa- 
tion has neither Colonies nor foreign relations. Sweden and 
Norway may be said to have no foreign relations now; and if I 
recollect rightly, there were signs of an ominous divergence 
between the two Kingdoms when, in 1863, there was a possi- 
bility of their being involved in an outside complication. Does 
not all history show that a Federal Government is weak and 
irresolute in dealing with its neighbours? And how will a 
British Federal Parliament, with the Irish tugging one way, the 
Scotch perhaps another, and the English endeavouring dis- 
tractedly to conciliate everybody, be able to give the close and 
discriminating attention to Imperial affairs which is necessary, 
if it is to continue to control the heterogeneous collection 
of States which constitute our Empire? Non-intervention 
has always seemed to me a mere empty phrase when applied 
to the policy of Great Britain; she cannot disembarrass herself 
of foreign relations unless she also gets rid of her Empire. It 
follows, therefore, that we in the Colonies shall find the foreign 
relations of the Empire—including our relations with the outer 
world—in weaker and more incompetent hands if the Mother- 
country ceases to be a united Kingdom, and transforms itself 
into a Federation, unless the future Federal Parliament gives 
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back to the Crown a very much larger measure of executive con- 
trol than it possesses at present,—and that, I assume, is out of 
the question. And with increasing weakness and irresolution 
in the Imperial Executive, there will be growing discontent in 
the Colonies. And the feeling—at present not very strong out 
here—that we must prepare for early and complete severance 
from Great Britain will take possession of the public mind. To 
put it plainly, if you tear the Union Jack into strips, we must 
prepare to replace it out here with the Southern Cross.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Brisbane, April 6th. Cart A, FEILberc. 

P.S.—I may be asked,—Why could not the Colonies be 
represented in a Federal Parliament? I do not answer the 
question, because Imperial Federation in that sense is regarded 
by nearly all Australians as so utterly beyond the range of 
practical possibilities that they do not even discuss it. 





ECONOMIC LEGISLATION IN SWITZERLAND. 

[To rae EpiTor oF THE “‘ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—As an addition to the facts on the above subject given by 
Mr. Ashley in your issue of May 21st, it may be interesting to 
your readers to know that at last year’s Landsgemeinde of the 
Canton Uri (at which I was present), a Bill imposing progressive 
taxation was carried by an enormous majority after an animated 
debate. 

The progression was as follows:—On the capital value of 
property, the tax gradually increased from 3 per mil. on pro- 
perties at and under 30,000fr., to 1} per mil. on properties 
at and over 400,001 fr.; and further, the tax on incomes gradu- 
ally increased from } per cent.on incomes at and under 1,000 fr., 
to 2 per cent. on incomes at and over 10,001 fr. 

The chief opposition to the measure was directed—not un- 
naturally—against this extremely rapid progression of the 
Income-tax. It is not a little remarkable that the maximum 
income beyond whick it was apparently thought needless in the 
Canton Uri to carry the progression, is the same amount which 
in this country is the minimum income upon which it has been 
considered reasonable that the full tax should be levied. We 
were on that occasion informed that progressive taxation had 
been introduced into ten of the Swiss Cantons.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Savile Club. Howarp Hopexin. 





BOOKBINDING EXTRAORDINARY. 
[To THe EpiToR OF THE “SPEcTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—In your review of Mr, Fitzgerald’s ‘‘ Book-Fancier,” you 
quote some examples of eccentric bookbinding. Perhaps your 
readers may be interested to know that at the Hartley 
Institute, Southampton, is preserved a copy of the Bible, 
formerly belonging to Gilbert White of Selborne, which is 
bound in the skin of his favourite dog.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Winchester, May 24th. Linpa GARDINER. 








POETRY. 


ECHOES. 

As one who walks upon a windy night, 

Through unknown streets, to reach the Minster door, 
Guides not his footsteps by the gusty light, 

But by the clangour that the wild bells pour ; 

Yet oft he pauses, when in the wind’s roar 
Some louder echo calls him left or right ; 
And much he joys when, full of angels bright, 

He sees the great rose-window flame before. 





So if the wanderer in life’s ways attend 
To catch the heavenly carillon, above 
Its earthly echoes, Nature, Art, and Love; 
Then in his ears, as earth’s sweet voices end, 
The bells sound clearer, and before his eyes 
Bright windows open in the darkening skies. 
F. W. B. 








BOOKS. 


— 

A DIALOGUE ON THE PROOFS OF THEISM.* 
WE are not surprised to find Father Clarke apologising for the 
singular readiness with which the sceptic of these dialogues 
gives way to the arguments of his believing interlocutor. The 

* The Existence of God. A Dialogue, in Three Chapters. By Richard F, Clarke, 


8.J., formerly Fellow ard Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford, London: Catholic 
Truth Society, 18:7, ” 
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present writer, who by no means needs convineing on most of 
the great questions argued in this little book, would certain]; 
have stood out much longer than Cholmeley against some of the 
positions which Saville takes up ; nor is he at all disposed to con. 
cede that all of them are validin any sense. For our own part, we 
are amazed at the relatively light stress laid upon the moral ag 
distinguished from the purely metaphysical argument for the 
existence of God, and still more amazed that no weight is attached 
to one aspect of the case which has always seemed to us of the 
utmost significance,—we mean the argument from free-will, to 
those who believe in free-will, for that has always seemed to ug 
absolutely fatal to materialistic, or atheistic, or naturalistic, or 
fatalistic, or pantheistic solutions of the problem of the universe, 
No mere causal process, even though the ultimate cause were an 
anima mundi, could account for a breach in the strict continuity 
of the law of causation, for the production of a will which 
is at liberty to take any of several lines of action, instead of 
simply to transmit the energy which it had received from the 
producing agencies to which it owed its birth. Of course, this 
argument would have no weight whatever for a necessarian, who. 
would deny the fact on which the argument is founded, 
But that is precisely why we attach so much importance to the 
moral foundation of Theism. A necessarian who denies free. 
will, of course denies in every true sense the possibility of sin, 
What a man cannot help, he cannot properly be blamed or 
punished for doing or omitting to do. The whole drama of 
the conscience is an illusion,—the whole language of praise and 
blame, and remorse and penitence, is a tissue of deception and 
confusion, if the existence of any power of choice be a chimera, 
And hence, to our minds, it will depend on the confidence 
placed in the attestations of the moral faculty, whether a man 
believes that sin and remorse and penitence are realities or not. 
If he can escape the force of those attestations, he may be a 
necessarian; and though to be a necessarian by no means 
implies being an atheist, yet it fills up, in our opinion, the one 
utterly impassable gulf between the implications of the con- 
science and a materialistic or naturalistic explanation of the 
universe. You cannot ascribe the causation of a will which 
has a real power to choose between different alternatives, to 
any conceivable chain of causes and effects each link of which 
transmits,—as natural causes transmit,—only the force re- 
ceived. The law of causation breaks down the moment 
you come to a cause which is even partially free, and there- 
fore any man who believes himself,—of course within limits,— 
a free agent, must ascribe his existence ultimately to a true 
person, to a creator, and not to mere forces, however complex 
and various. And it will depend on the reality of the con- 
science how strong an impression this argument makes upon 
the mind of the inquirer. To one who feels that there is no 
such thing as self-knowledge in the world, unless the conviction 
that he could have done right when he did do wrong, or that 
he might have done wrong when he did do right, be a solid con- 
viction, it is absolutely impossible to believe in a cause of all 
things which is not personal, and indeed something more than 
personal, creative. But to one who can really persuade himself 
that he is nothing but an embodiment of the long train of 
physical and mental causes by which he was produced, it will 
be, we imagine, perfectly easy to ascribe the existence of the 
whole universe to causes which, however grand they be, are in 
no true sense distinguishable from their effects. However, to 
our astonishment, Father Clarke passes by this most important 
of all the arguments against a naturalistic or materialistic cause 
of all things, in silence, and when he treats the argument from 
conscience, treats it only in relation to its revelation of a law-. 
giver, and not at all in relation to the blow which it gives to the 
theory that human life may be a mere inevitable manifestation 
of necessary forces. 

Nor can we say that the argument which takes the chief place 
in Father Clarke’s little book seems to us satisfactory. It runs 
as follows :— 

‘“‘« Rverywhere around us we perceive effects following from causes 
and causes producing effects. All the causes which fall within the 
range of our experience are at the same time both causes and effects. 
While they themselves produce some effect, they are also in their 
turn effects of some cause. They are called subordinate or dependent 
causes. There is a long series of them; each member of the series- 
is the effect of the preceding member .and the cause of the member 
which follows it. Every cause of which we have any knowledge has. 
this double character. But our reason tells us that this string of 
causes and effects must be limited at both ends. We see the limit 
at one end in the ultimate effect present to us. There is no doubt 


about that, and we cannot help a conviction that there must be a limit 
too at the other end, and that we cannot go on from one cause to 
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infinitum’—‘ Ido not quite see that. Why should there 
nfinite series stretching away into all eternity ?’—‘ Even 
if there were 28 infinite series, the difficulty would not be solved, for 
i every member of the series is a subordinate or dependent cause, 
oe whole series would have the same character. A number of 

+ ao each of which is essentially dependent in its character, cannot 
become independent by their being added together.’—‘ Why not ? 
A number of sticks, none of which can stand upright, can do so per- 
feotly well when there is a bundle of them.’—‘I am afraid your com- 
parigon will not help you. Your sticks are not essentially prone to 
fall. If any of them is straight enough and thick enough, it will 
gtand perfectly well by itself, whereas all causes known to us are 
essentially unable to produce themselves, and therefore are dependent 
on a cause outside of themselves for their production. In order that 
the series should stand by itself and be independent of anything out- 
gide of itself, one member of it at least must be perfectly independent 
and self-produced. Such a@ cause would not be a subordinate cause 
at all, and would therefore have no place in such a series of causes as 
we oe speaking of.’—‘I think I see that, but what is your con- 

clusion ?’—‘ Why, that outside the long series of dependent subordi- 
nate causes which falls within the range of our experience (whether 
such a series could be infinite does not matter to our argument), 
outside of this, I say, there must be a cause which is neither 
subordinate nor dependent, but in every possible aspect independent 
and the primary cause of all the rest—in other words, the First 
Cause, or God.’” 
That is only a scholastic way of saying, what we believe to be 
quite true, that man is unable to regard the energies which pro- 
duce, or seem to produce, temporary changes in the universe, as 
anything but outcomes of some permanent source of energy of a 
higher order than mere force, and more analogous to the human 
will than to physical energy of any kind. But when, after 
refuting the objection that the first cause, whatever it be, cannot 
be infinite, since it must be regarded as limited by the very 
effects to which it gives birth, Saville goes on to argue that 
this first cause must necessarily be absolutely without limitation, 
we do not feel at all impressed by the argument :— 

“Yon have somethivg more to show, my dear Saville, before you 
prove this First Cause to be God. You must show that it is not only 
supreme, but infinite.’ —‘I can do that without much difficulty. I 
suppose you mean by an Infinite Being one that has no limits, real 
or possible ?’—‘ Of course I do.’—‘ All limits must be outside the 
thing limited, must they not ?’—‘ Yes, they must.’—‘And without 
these external limits limitation is impossible ??—‘I suppose so.’— 
‘Now tell me, can the First Cause have any limits P)—‘ Why not ?)— 
“Why, for the very reason that it is the First Cause, and existed 
previously to all else. There was nothing outside of it to limit it. 
From all eternity God was without any possible limitation, and there- 
fore infinite.’”’ 

We should have preferred to say that if the first cause be God, 
it can have no external limit, but must display in a measureless 
degree those limits which are from within and not from without, 
—the limit of perfect holiness, the limits of the divine attributes, 
Bat then, that does not prove that the first cause is God; and 
we do not see why it is abstractedly inconceivable that there 
should be a multiplicity of co-existing first causes which limit 
each other, and which are co-eternal and without beginning. The 
ground for rejecting such a view is not, we imagine, that it is 
abstractedly impossible and inconceivable,—for the religion of 
Zoroaster practically embodied such a view, and the hypothesis 
of co-eternal powers at strife in the Universe as we see it, is in 
some respects easier to apprehend than the Christian view,— 
bat that the phenomena of the world, especially as explained by 
revelation, present a spectacle more easily reconciled with the 
existence of a single perfect first cause and of a number of im- 
perfect created beings of a lower order, than any such dualistic 
hypothesis. Yet, to our minds, itis by no means metaphysically 
impossible to admit any but a single first cause. 

_ The best part of the book is, in our opinion, the very wise 
limits assigned to the argument from design, while the most 
unsatisfactory is the defence of eternal punishment in the last 
chapter,—a chapter which is, we think, more likely to revolt 
than to convince the consciences of men. Not that we agree 
with the universalists, but that we regard Father Clarke’s pre- 
sentation of the case as in a very high degree offensive to the 
conscience. We must not, however, go into that thorny and 
interminable subject, and will conclude with what seems to us 
the best and most thoughtful passage in these dialogues,—a 
passage marked by great subtlety and yet a firm grasp of the 
point at issue :— 

“*Every cause contains all the perfection of the effect, either 
actually or in this higher form. Nemo dat quod non habet. No cause 
can convey to its effect what it does not itself possess. But it may 
possess—often does possess—the perfection of the effect in some 
higher and nobler form. The efficient cause of the painting is the 
painter’s mind, working through his skilful hand; as present on the 
Canvas it lacks many of the perfections of the idea which he has 
conceived and elaborated. Not only are the emotions, virtues, desires 
fepresented by him in the picture an imperfect realisation of his 
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conception, but the spiritual thought comes out in material form, the 
mental picture takes a tangible and perishable shape. The per- 
fections of the picture are the effect contained in the ideal, not 
actually but virtually, and in a higher degree. It is in this way that 
the perfections of all subordinate causes, that is, of all things which 
exist, are contained in the First Cause. There is not and cannot be 
anything worthy of our admiration in all things around us which is 
not present in Him who is the Cause of all. In God there are 
summed up all the glories, virtues, perfections, of all created things 
—only in an infinitely higher and more glorious form. He contains 
all these virtually, or to use the scholastic term, eminenter. How 
could the First Cause have imparted them to the effects of which He 
is the Cause, unless He possessed them Himself? He possesses all 
the varied beauties of the material universe, not under their gross 
material form, but under one which comprises all that is beautiful 
and attractive in them, and banishes all their shortcomings and im- 
perfections and defects. Look at those clouds bathed in the golden 
light of the setting sun. Look at the many-dimpled ocean at our 
feet. Glorious and beautiful as they are, their beauty is bat like a 
speck of dust compared with a noble mountain range, if it is placed 
side by side with the corresponding beauty in God.’—‘ I don’t quite 
see,’ remarked Cholmeley, ‘how an Invisible, Immaterial Being can 
comprise these material beauties. Surely His Beauty would differ 
in kind from the beauty that catches our eye or delights our ear.’— 
‘Yes, it does differ in kind, but at the same time comprises it all. His 
cannot indeed be a material beauty, but the materiality is a defect, 
not an excellence. In God it is purged of that defect, and thus its 
beauty is raised to a higher order. Even now, material beings as we 
are, it is not the gross matter that we admire. What is it conveysto 
us the pleasure that we experience as we watch the scene before us ? 
It is the rays of light reflected from cloud and sea and striking upon 
the eye. Surely it is not difficult to conceive that the same effects 
will be produced in us when we are face to face with Him who is 
the Source of all Light and all Beauty, and that His Divine Beauty 
will not only infinitely surpass but also include all those beauties 
which are at present tied down to matter as it were by an iron 
chain. —‘ Yes; I think I see what you mean. But I still feel 
the force of the difficulty respecting cause and effect. I am not 
prepared to admit that a cause contains, either actually or 
virtually, all the perfection of its effect. Mill puts this very 
well, as it seems to me. He is discussing whether it is necessary 
that mind should be produced by mind. He says: “ Apart 
from experience, and arguing on what is called reason, that 
is, on supposed self-evidence, the notion seems to be, that no causes 
can give rise to products of a more precious or elevated kind than 
themselves. But this is at variance with the known analogies of 
nature. How vastly nobler and more precious, for instance, are the 
higher vegetables and animals than the soil and manure out of which, 
and by the properties of which, they are raised up! The tendency 
of all recent speculation is towards the opinion that the development 
of inferior orders of existence into superior, the substitution of greater 
elaboration and higher organisation for lower, is the general rule of 
nature. Whether it is so or not, there are at least in nature a multi- 
tude of facts bearing that character, and this is sufficient for the 
argument.” Now is not this true? Look at the delicate and graceful 
form and rich glowing colours of a plant, which springs of an ugly 
little seed, nourished by certain external influences none of which 
has in it any of the glories of the living plant. Here are perfections 
in the effect which certainly are not to be found in any of the pro- 
dacing causes. There is, moreover, the well-established doctrine of 
the survival of the fittest and the law of natural selection, which 
here upset the old landmarks, and among them this time-honoured 
doctrine of cause and effect.—‘I am glad you have mentioned this 
objection of Mill. It is the very one which I was myself going to 
bring forward. I should not like to say that it is a dishonest 
objection, but at all events it is a very shallow one. That little seed 
comprises within itself all that is required to enable it to develop 
the varied and graceful forms of the living plant. I do not say that 
all is already there in miniature, or that the process is a purely 
material one. But if you take into account, not only the material 
elements, but also the principle of life contained in it, the immaterial 
element which enables the seed to assimilate the materials from 
without, to atilise them and transform them into its own substance, 
you have present in the growing plant nothing which did not already 
exist radically or germinally in the seed which produced it. And as 
to the colours, good Mr. Mill forgets that the sun pours down upon it 
the brilliancy of its light, and that without that light it will be a pale 
sickly thing born soon to perish. As to the noble animals which are 
raised up out of soil and manure, they exist only in Mr. Mill’s prolific 
fancy.’”’ 

That passage seems to us to put the argument from design 
in its true place, not to press it as Paley certainly presses it 
quite unduly, but to give it a spiritual exposition which raises 
it into a higher region than that of mere design. The beauty 
in the artist’s imagination is essential to the beauty of his 
picture, and involves a design to produce that picture; but yet 
the beauty in his imagination is much more than design, it is an 
immanent power striving for utterance ; and so, too, the universe 
seems to us to express with the necessary inadequacy of all finite 
things, much more than the divine intention to make the world 
what it is,—to a certain extent at all events, the divine nature 
and attributes, to which intention and purpose must be regarded 
as subordinate. Much as we differ from many things in Father 
Clarke’s last chapter, and greatly as we regret the omission of 
what seems to us a most essential branch of the theistic argu- 
ment, there is a good deal in these dialogues of which we can 
express our sincere admiration. 
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MR. SUTTON’S POEMS.* 

Tr is no exaggeration to say that scores of volumes of verse have 
been published during the last twelve months by poetasters 
ambitious of a reputation they are never destined to attain. The 
critic whose vocation leads him to read these books does so 
generally with a heavy heart. On comparing them with the 
efforts of the minor versifiers of the last century, he is struck, 
no doubt, with the improvement in tone, in form, in diction, 
and in poetical feeling. The influence of poets like Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Tennyson, is a happier influence than 
that of Pope. It is impossible to read these great poets 
without catching something of their fervour, of their in- 
sight into life, of the imagination by which they are inspired. 
The power they exercise is at once stimulating and elevating. 
All noble poetry is a mental and moral tonic, quickening the 
intellect and moving the heart. Nothing, perhaps, is more 
effectual in removing the wintry torpor of the soul produced by 
custom and the frequently monotonous round of daily work. 
Every man of culture is conscious of this bracing, life-giving 
power upon reading poets like Shakespeare and Milton; and if 
the poets of our own century have a more direct and conscious 
influence, it is because they speak the language of the age. 
But the effect produced by them on all educated men is felt 
not more deeply, perhaps, but more vividly, by persons who have 
themselves an aptitude for verse-making, and when “ dazzled and 
drunk ” with the beauty of melodious verse, they imagine that the 
vision and the faculty divine are given tothem also. This atleast 
the poetasters know, that they can write verse, and, encouraged 
by their friends, they print it. Probably not one of these 
versifiers has much doubt, certainly not one fails to cherish the 
hope, that his volume will be welcomed as a genuine addition to 
the poetry of his country. The reviewer who has sufficient 
knowledge and a practised eye, sees sometimes almost at a glance 
that the verseman’s hope is futile; and seeing this, and 
remembering how many cherished wishes have been expended 
on the volume, to say nothing of money, which in nineteen cases 
out of twenty comes out of the writer’s pocket, it is natural that 
he should feel sad. 

Pleasant, therefore, is it to meet with poems which have the 
charm of true, if not of highly imaginative verse. Mr. Sutton’s 
name is probably unknown to our readers, as it would have been 
unknown to the writer of this criticism, had he not many years 
ago met with a sacred lyric bearing his signature, so quaint in 
style that it seemed to belong to the seventeenth century ; and 
great was his astonishment, on opening this volume, to find that 
it was a production of the nineteenth, and of a living author. 
The following stanzas might have been written by Henry 
Vaughan, and are not unworthy of his pen :— 

“ What if I perish, after all, 
And lose this life Thy gracious boon ? 


Let me not fear that I shall fall 
And die too soon. 


I cannot fall till Thou dost let, 
Nor die, except at Thy command, 
Low let me lie, my Father, yet 
Beneath Thy hand. 


*Tis good to think, though I decrease, 
Thou dost not, Lord, decrease with me. 
What matters it that I must cease, 
Since Thou must be ? 


The life Thou willedst me I use 
To thank Thee for that gracious will ;— 
If I must lose it, I would choose 
To thank Thee still. 


No more might I lift prayerful eyes, 
Or sway a tongue to grateful tones; 
Yet should a noise of praise still rise 
Even from my bones.” 

We may observe here that a large portion of Mr. Sutton’s 
poetry is devoutly meditative in character. In this sacred 
verse there is nothing narrow and sectarian. And it is 
entirely free from the false metaphors and pious common- 
places which, being written in metre, are accepted as poetry by 
good people who know nothing of the art. Mr. Sutton’s range 
is not wide; but it is impossible to read this volume carefully 
without perceiving that imagination is at work throughout, and 
that the individuality of the writer is impressed upon his 
pages. He utters what he feels and knows, not what other 
people have known and felt; and, in the more sacred pieces, 
what theologians call “ unction” is never regarded as an excuse 
for poetical lawlessness. To give illustrations of what we mean is 





* Poems. By Henry Septimus Sutton, Glasgow: David Main, 





difficult. A series of meditations supposed to be written in g 
diary, if read as a whole, will show the harmony between the 
poet’s deepest feelings and his art. Two extracts from this 
diary may be given, though it must be premised that when 
separated from the context, they illustrate our point very 
imperfectly. The suggestion for the following stanzas is taken 
from this line on a previous page, “ Who works not for his 
fellows starves his soul :’— 
‘Pat not on me, O Lord! tkis work divine, 
For I am too uaworthy, and Thy speech 
Would be defrauded through such lips as mine. 


I have not learned Thee yet, and shall I teach ? 
O choose some other instrument of Thine! 


The great, the royal ones, the noble saints, 

These all are Thine, and they will speak for Thee. 
No one who undertakes Thy words but faints ; 

Yet, if that man is saintly and sin-free, 

Through him Thou wilt, O Lord! self-uttered be. 


But how shall I say anything, a child, 
Not fit for such high work,—oh ! how shall I 
Say what in speaking must not be defiled ? 
And yet, and yet if I refuse to try, 
The light that burns for my own life will die.” 
In our next quotation, the poet tells the secret of a happy life :— 
‘How beautiful our lives may be, how bright 
In privilege, how fruitful of delight! 
For we of love have endless revenue ; 
And, if we grieve, ’tis not as infants do 
That wake and find no mother in the night. 


They put their little hands about and weep 
Because they find mere air, or but the bed 
Whereon they lie; but we may rest, instead, 

For ever on His bosom Who doth keep 

Onr lives alike safe, when we wake and sleep. 


And lo! all round us gleam the angelic bands, 
Swift messengers of Providence all-wise, 
With frowning brows, perhaps, for their disguise, 
But with what springs of love within the eyes, 
And what strong rescue hidden in the hands! 


And our lives may in glory move along, 
First holy-white, and then with goodness fair 
For our dear Lord to see ;—the keenest thong 
Of all that whips us, welcome; and the air 
Our spirits breathe, self-shaped into a song.” 

Mr. Sutton’s volume is not wholly confined to poems of the 
kind we have quoted. He appears to be a resident at Notting- 
ham, the home of Kirke White, and a local tragedy related by 
that poet in lines that have an echo of Goldsmith, is told in 
another form by Mr. Sutton, who writes in the informal heroic 
verse used by Marlowe in his Hero and Leander, and by 
Keats in Endymion. It would be unjust to compare the 
poems, for White’s is the ambitious effort, not wholly un- 
successful, of a boy of sixteen whose memory was stored with 
the poetical diction so familiar in the last century. Mr. Sutton’s 
story, on the other hand, is told in the simplest language, and 
with a pathos worthy of Crabbe. The descriptive poems relating 
to Clifton, although they remind one a little too much of Keats, 
have the merits of faithfulness and clear vision. The dates 
show that these poems were the work of Mr. Sutton’s youth, 
and it is not strange that his fancy should have been snared by 
the captivating charms of a poet to whom even Tennyson’s 
youthful genius is distinctly indebted. Some graphic passages, 
full of beauty and of accurate observation, might be quoted 
from the “ Clifton Grove Garland,” but on the whole, we prefer 


the lyrical pieces which bring us nearer to the heart of the writer. 


Several of these, did space allow, we would gladly quote; but 
we have selected two or three which recommend themselves to a 
reviewer as possessing the double virtue of brevity and character. 


Onr first choice is a poem written in a lively vein, not ofter 


attempted by Mr. Sutton, called “ A Railway Ride :”— 


“ While I ride, while I ride, 
While past field and village glide, 
Streaming goes my heart’s desire 
Like a back-blown flame of fire, 
Longing ever to abide 
Far behind me while I ride. 


O my Queen, O my Queen, 

Canst thou feel that flame unseen, 
Flame not hurting though it burns, 
Flame that homeward still returns, 
Growing ever, eager, keen, 

To thee rushing, O my Queen ? 


Dost thou know, dost thou know, 
What it is that warms thee so, 
Bids thee be of happy cheer, 

Lifts thee into heavenly sphere, 
Makes thee every fear forego 

In my absence—dost thou know ? 
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It shall burn, it shall burn, 

Till its master doth return, 

Nor shall then its glowings cease, 
But for evermore, in peace, 

Fed from an exhaustless urn 

By good angels, it shall barn. 


While I ride, while I ride, 
While o’er railway swiftly glide, 
On the wheels whose rhythmic beat 
Sets itself to music sweet, 
This, the song of loving pride, 
Sang within me while I ride.” 
From a remarkable poem, entitled “A Preacher’s Soliloquy,” 
we take the following lines :— 

‘* Why do I dare love all mankind ? 
*Tis not because each face, each form 
Is comely, for it is not so ; 
Nor is it that each soul is warm 
With any Godlike glow; 
Yet there’s no one to whom's not given 
Some little lineament of heaven, 
Some partial symbol, at the least, in sign 
Of what should be, if it is not, within 
Reminding of the death of sin 
And life of the Divine. 
There was a time, full well I know, 
When I had not yet seen you so; 
Time was when few seemed fair ; 
But now, as through the streets I go, 
There seems no face so shapeless, so 
Forlorn, but that there’s something there 
That, like the heavens, doth declare 
The glory of the great All-fair ; 
And so mine own each one I call, 
And so I dare to love you all.” 

Poets of the reflective class are usually fond of the sonnet, a 
form of verse demanding unity of thought and concentration 
of language, a form, too, which admits within its brief compass 
the most perfect utterance of personal feeling. Judging from 
the tenor of his poetry, which is calm and thoughtful through- 
out, we should have imagined that this fine medium of song 
would have proved peculiarly attractive to Mr. Sutton. There 
is, however, but one sonnet in his volume, and this, which bears 
the title of “ Love Eternal,” we will transcribe :— 

* Love, if I love thee, ’tis because I need 

Not eyes to gaze into; not lips to kiss; 

Not a soft breast for solace; not the bliss 
Of being loved while loving ;—this, indeed, 
I thank thee that thou givest ; but I should bleed 

Down in my heart for loving so amiss, 

If I had only loved thee, Love, for this— 
Sure to shake off some day like idle weed 
Entangled round my foot upon the shore. 

No, if I love thee, Love, it is because 
Beauty that is eternal I adore, 

And must pursue it, whersoe’er it draws, 

And lo! I travel on; I may not pause ; 
With thee I travel on for evermore.” 

It is strange how, though temperance is good at all times and 
for every one, and total abstinence necessary, as Dr. Johnson 
found it, for the man in danger of excess, when this sovereign 
virtue is praised in song, and the evil of intemperance 
denounced, the singer’s voice ceases to be melodious, and the 
moralist, too often the fanatic, takes the place of the poet. 
With the exception of Tennyson’s “ Northern Cobbler,” we do 
not know a poem on the drink controversy that has taken a 
place in literature, and assuredly Mr. Sutton’s two pieces in 
favour of the Maine Liquor Law will not take that place. We 
doubt whether he is fitted to discuss in verse the questions of 
the day. He has the earnestness needed by the social reformer, 
but earnestness needs to be tempered with humour, and serious- 
ness of purpose with lightness of touch, in order to win the 
public ear. Mr. Sutton’s assault on a great evil with the weapons 
of the total abstainer seems like beating the air. He has 
another vocation, and can use his pen to more purpose. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
So the World Wags is a novel which has apparently been 
written to serve a purpose as well as to tell a story, the purpose 
being the suggestion of a plan for purifying the moral atmo- 
sphere of what is called “ good society.” How far such an end 
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could be successfully attained by any novel or series of novels is 
more than doubtful; but the fiction of regeneration, if it is to come 
at all, will have to be very different from the present work. A 
book with a moral must be judged by ethical as well as artistic 
standards, and the morality of So the World Wags is at once 
confused and confusing. At that portion of the story which is 
most severely “ high-toned,” Lady Dorothy Ashton becomes a 
leading member of a vigilance committee of blue-blooded dames 
whose raison d'étre is the purification of society by a whole- 
sale purgation of visiting-lists. So far, so good; but the author 
altogether fails to see that a much deeper source of corruption 
than the surface improprieties against which these good ladies 
set their faces like a flint is the unscrupulous worldliness whick 
is exemplified in Lady Dorothy herself. So long as she is not 
positively vicious, but only thoughtless and vain, the woman who 
dresses indecorously, or who wears expensive jewellery which has 
been given to her by other women’s husbands, is not a more 
harmful member of society than one who, like Lady Dorothy, 
with a sufficient income for all comforts and many luxuries, 
deliberately contracts debts which she cannot pay in order that 
she may keep up a fictitious position, and catch a good—that is, 
a rich—husband for her daughter. The facts that the visiting- 
list expurgators, while severe on feminine indelicacy, declare it 
impossible to take note of masculine vice, and, with delicious 
naiveté, create a new heaven whose doors shall be closed as 
sternly against low birth as against low morals, seem to indicate 
that the latest scheme of reform is futile. Then, too, the 
majority of the descriptions of vulgarity given in the book are 
in themselves offensively vulgar. ‘Art is truth,” says the 
modern school of realists, and so it is; but there is a truth of 
line-for-line delineation which should be reserved only for things 
beautiful which we wish to know in full, and a truth of impres- 
sion which is all that is needed or desired for the presentation of 
the foul things that we only want to know with the knowledge 
of recognition in order that we may avoid them. Rossetti 
speaks wisely when he says :— 
‘* Let not thine eyes know 

Any forbidden thing itself . . . 

. ° ° . ° but be 

Its shadow upon life enough for thee.” 
The salt of a book which, though far from uninteresting, is not 
so rich as it might be in pleasant savour, is supplied by the three 
characters of the Dean, the Liverpool merchant, and his daughter 
Evelyn. The portraits are all well drawn, but these are also 
good to look upon. 

A Martyr to Mammon would be a painfully depressing story 
were it not that the person who makes all the misery is so 
utterly incredible as to take no hold whatever upon the imagina- 
tion. A soupgon of caricature is almost essential to literary 
effectiveness of a certain kind, but the treatment of caricature 
in Art, like that of garlic in cookery, involves either absolute 
success or absolute failure, there being no middle condition. 
Hereit is absolute failure. Mr. Moore, the man of business who 
cares for nothing but money, and who cannot believe in the 
existence of any one whose supreme interest in life is not one 
with his own, is the guardian of a girl of large fortune, the 
daughter of his late partner. He is not a pleasant man, but he is 
thoroughly conscientious in a low sense, and endeavours to do his 
duty by his ward, that duty, as he understands it, being to find her 
a husband with means equal to her own. As the novel-reader 
will naturally expect, the lover who finally appears is anything 
but rich, and Mr. Moore will not believe that he is anything 
but a money-hunter. There are many battles-royal between the 
lover and the guardian, and, when finally brought to bay, the 
latter, as a last resource, drives the girl to church, when she has 
been rendered prostrate and half-unconscious by illness, and 
marries her himself. He does not love her, and he knows she 
hates him; he does not want to be married either to her or to 
any one else; he has not even any wish to appropriate her 
money: he is prompted only by a consuming desire to protect 
it from a man whom he believes—with not even a shadow of 
reason—to be actuated by entirely mercenary motives. The 
pervading absurdity of such a plot as this is quite sufficient 
to ruin even a story so uniformly well written as A Martyr to 
Mammon. 

The name of Mrs. Hartley Perks is unfamiliar to us, and 
From the Heather Hills appears to be her first book ; but it is 
such a graceful, interesting, and pleasant story, that we shall 
be very glad to hear of her again, whenever she chooses to give 
it a successor. As may be inferred from the title, it is largely 
an out-of-doors book, and it is not one of those books in which 
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Nature smells of the lamp, but rather one which assures us by 
some intangible suggestion, that the writer has had long and 
loving familiarity with the springy moorland carpet and the 
keen moorland air. Even when Peggy Dalrymple is taken by 
Lady Erinwood from her Highland home into the whirl of a 
London season, we hardly lose the out-of-doors feeling, for, like 
one of Mr. Robert’ Buchanan’s heroines,— 
“ She brings the scent of heather with her 
To show in what sweet glens she grew ;— 
Where’er she trips in any weather, 
She steps as if she trod on heather, 
And leaves a sense like dropping dew.” 

Sir Alan Dalrymple and Aunt Eliza are a charming pair of 
portraits, and though the London people are inevitably more 
sophisticated and conventional, they too are made to live 
for us; the only character who lacks reality being the 
heartless yonng schemer, Norma Novello, whom Mrs. Perks 
evidently hates with a hatred which is perfectly natural, but 
which does not conduce to effectiveness of dramatic presentation. 
A very animated drawing-room discussion might be raised on 
the question as to whether Peggy’s choice of a husband fulfils 
the requirements of poetic justice. It seems to us that while 
Erinwood the accepted, and Strachan the rejected, had both 
sinned against Peggy, the latter offended in ignorance, while 
the offence of the former was against the light given by his best 
instincts. But Mrs. Perks is certainly right in her manage- 
ment of the tale. Love is not the result of consideration and 
balance-striking. 

We cannot say that we have been very much interested either 
in the story of Nelly Jocelyn, Widow, or in any of the characters 
who play their parts in it. The former is like the work of an 
untrained amateur—though Miss Middlemass cannot be called 
an amateur, having before now written several other novels— 
for it wants compactness, coherence, and all the qualities which 
‘go to constitute form. The latter might have been constructed 
by some one who had never come into contact with life, and 
whose only acquaintance with human nature had been made 
through the medium of second-rate fiction. Cazalet, the painter, 
for example, bears no resemblance whatever to any man whom 
‘the readers of the book are likely to have met, but is simply a 
weak though quite recognisable imitation of “ Ouida’s” more 
romantic heroes; indeed, not only Cazalet’s character, but the 
whole course of his story, reminds us constantly of such books 
as Tricotrin and Pascarel. Still, though Cazalet is unreal, he 
is intelligible, which is more than can be said for either of the 
two most prominent feminine personages in the novel. Nelly 
Jocelyn herself is such an enigma, that we cannot even tell 
whether Miss Middlemass intends us to regard her as admirable 
or the reverse. From the course given to the story, we should 
suppose the former intention to be more probable, but much of 
Nelly’s own action tends to indicate the latter as the true one, 
the final result being that we are altogether at sea. In the case 
of Marian Willis, our difficulty is not with her character, but 
with her motives. The girl is hateful from first to last; but 
even such people have a purpose in their wickedness, which we 
altogether fail to perceive in the uniformly unpleasant action of 
this very objectionable young woman. Having with sufficient 
distinctness indicated our opinion of this novel as a whole, we 
must in fairness add that one or two of the subordinate 
characters are natural and lifelike. 

It is a hopeful sign for the immediate future of English 
fiction that the best books in our latest batch of recent novels 
should be from the pens of hitherto unknown authors who 
have presumably a career before them. One of these books, 
From the Heather Hills, we have already spoken of, and a still 
more noteworthy novel now claims our attention. “Novel” is 
perhaps hardly the best term of classification for A Little Dutch 
Maiden, which is most appropriately described by its sub-title 
as “A South African Sketch ;” but mere class terminology is of 
comparatively little importance in writing of a book so full of 
freshness, beauty, and power as at once to rivet our interest and 
‘win our warm admiration. Dollie Haardman, the little Dutch 
maiden to whom the young English colonist, Jack Craig, has 
given his heart, is the least prominent of the principal characters; 
but her pathetic love-story, slight as it is, justifies the title, 
because it provides the two or three exceptionally strong situa- 
tions of culminating interest which make the book one that is 
not likely to be soon forgotten by any reader. The story of 
“young Lochinvar” is told again in the vivid and thrilling 
description of the elopement of Jack and Dollie from the 
Vrolijkheid, but told with a wealth of imaginative invention 





and an intensity of power and passion at which, it need hardly 
be said, Scott did not aim, and which, even in his most memorable 
prose passages, he has seldom, if ever, surpassed. We know that 
this must sound extravagant praise, and it is certainly praise 
that we cannot justify here in any convincing manner; we can 
only adopt the comparatively ineffective course of sending readerg 
to the book itself and asking them to judge. We cannot easily 
believe that, after reading the chapter to which we have referred, 
and also the descriptions of Dollie’s rescue from the fate which 
has just overtaken her husband, and of the death-struggle 
between Jack Craig and September, the Kaffir, they will form 
an opinion very different from our own. So far as mere space 
upon the canvas is concerned, Dollie is, however, subordinated 
to the group of English colonists, the members of which are 
individualised with a skill which borrows no aid from trick 
or caricature. Mr. and Mrs. Dare are specially successful 
because they achieve the very difficult artistic combination of 
perfect nobility with perfect lifelikeness; and such an episode 
as that in which Mrs. Dare and Seymour are the actors has 
seldom been treated with such truth, purity, and pathos. We 
have not had a book in any way resembling this since Miss 
Schreiner’s Story of an African Farm; and A Little Dutch Maiden, 
while not less powerful than that remarkable tale, is decidedly 
more pleasant. 

Some years ago, Mr. James Payn wrote an article in one of 
the monthly reviews, in which he treated literature as a profes- 
sion on the same plane with law and medicine, and urged the 
desirability of the neophyte passing through an apprenticeship, 
as an articled clerk learns the business of law, and a medical 
student the business of medicine or surgery. It is certain that 
in the course of which he would learn the business of the craft, 
in all literature but the very highest, many of the faculties 
which rank high among conditions of success can be acquired; 
and we could have no better examples of the utility of thorough 
training than those supplied by the contents of Mr. Payn’s 
three volumes of Glow-Worm Tales. The tales have all been 
reprinted from magazines whose editors, we doubt not, accepted 
them with eagerness; for they have the one quality which 
editors of light literature value much more highly than genius 
or originality,—that is, they are eminently readable. And yet 
they are so slight in substance, that if their skeletons of story 
were taken out and shown to the literary beginner in their bony 
nakedness, he would declare it impossible to clothe them with 
presentable flesh. Mr. Payn, however, performs the apparently 
impossible feat with the greatest ease: out of something which, 
as a rather flat anecdote, could be told in a dozen lines, he 
weaves a story of a dozen pages which is quite entertaining; 
and those who have practical experience of writing can see just 
where the acquired knack comes in. Still, training will not do 
everything. Mr. Payn may have been largely “ made,” but he 
has been “ born ” as well. 

There is a good deal of strong imaginative work in the three 
stories of the Marchesa Columbi, and her imagination is of that 
satisfactory kind which does not unwisely rely on its own 
resources, but is content to work upon the material supplied by 
a quick and observant eye. The tales are not in any way 
remarkable ; they will not be returned to again and again; but 
any one who reads them once will read all of them with interest, 
and two of them with pleasure. The second story, with the 
depressing title, “Too Late,” is too uniformly gloomy for enjoy- 
ment; but even here the figure of Sister Costanza provides 
a spot of brightness, and the promise of the closing sentence of 
Raffaela’s sombre story—“ For duty and charity it is never too 
late ’—is like a gleam of sunshine coming at the close of a rainy 
day. We have enjoyed most the story which gives the book its 
title. In the Rice-Fields is a homely idyll which is all the better 
for being honestly realistic, and not, like some idylls, too Arca- 
dian for verisimilitude. Indeed, the Marchesa’s work is so good 
throughout that we must condole with her on not having secured 
the services of a better translator. Much of Mr. Astor Willmott’s 
English cannot be parsed, or even understood. 


The Squire of Sandal-Side is a quiet, unsensational, but by 
no means uninteresting story of family life, and, like all Miss 
Barr’s tales, is thoroughly well written and healthy in tone. 
Here and there may be found a touch of sentimentalism; but 
there is no mawkishness and there is no preachiness, for which 
we cannot be too thankful, as these are the besetting sins of books 
written with an eye to the lighter requirements of the religious 
public. The scene is the Lake District, a locality which has 
been curiously ignored by almost all novelists but Mrs. Lynn 
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Linton and Mr. Hall Caine, and Miss Barr’s descriptions could 
have been written only by a loving observer of Nature. She has 
also a keen eye for character ; her conversations are natural ; and 
her incidents happily chosen. As Miss Barr is uniformly care- 
ful, she may be glad to have two trifling slips pointed out to her. 
No educated Churchman would speak of a crucifix given by the 
first Abbot of Furness as being “older than the Church of 
England ;” and the lines beginning,— 
“The mountain sheep were sweeter, 
But the lowland sheep were fatter,” 

are not part of “an old Border song,” but were written by the 
late Thomas Love Peacock. 

We do not intend to review Sex to the Last, except by saying 
that without containing anything to attract the prurient mind, 
it is a thoroughly unwholesome book. It is difficult to see what 
good could be done by giving at length our reasons for this verdict, 
especially as the story is destitute of any kind of charm. 





FOUR BOOKS ON IRELAND.* 

Tux reading of three out of the four books on Ireland whose 
names we have given below (the fourth, as we shall presently 
see, is a@ work of a very different kind, and is, indeed, of 
altogether exceptional importance) has suggested to us this 
question—and it has suggested little elsex—Why cannot 
the literary talent in the Parnellite ranks combine to 
produce one good book on Irish history and the demand for 
Home-rule, instead of dissipating itself in the production of a 
hundred works the preponderating majority of which are, to 
put the truth mildly, third-rate ? A thundering chorus is incom- 
parably more effective than a succession of indifferent, shrieky, 
andsentimental solos. Nationalists themselves say they now wish 
to be heard and to be listened to in England. But they will be 
heard for good, not for much speaking, and if they wish to 
see the style of writing that will be read, and by virtue of sheer 
readability, let them read that portion of the sixth volume of 
Mr. Lecky’s History of England in the Highteenth Century 
which treats of Ireland in the days of Grattan’s Parliament. 
We say nothing now of Mr. Lecky’s facts, or of the inferences 
he draws from them. But we do say that Mr. Lecky carefully 
marshals his facts, and that the narrative by which they are 
connected is lucid and temperate, and that it is by lucidity and 
temperance of statement that the ear of the English public will 
be gained. But of the bulk of Nationalist histories by followers 
of Mr. Parnell, what can be said but that they are impassioned 
funeral orations on dead lrishmen, who are invariably depicted 
as the purest of patriots, or éloges on living Irishmen, who are, 
of course, the worthy successors of the dead? There are excep- 
tions to this rule, no doubt,—such as the work by an extreme 
Nationalist (so extreme as to go a good deal beyond Mr. 
Parnell) which was reviewed a short time ago in our columns. 
Bat the exceptions are only of the kind that prove the rule. 

We cannot include in the list of exceptions such works as Mr. 
Justin Huntly McCarthy’s Ireland Since the Union and The 
Case for Home-rule, or even the second volume of the late Rev. 
W. A. O’Conor’s History of the Irish People. Mr. Huntly 
McCarthy, who has exhibited some cleverness of the literary 
light-weight or fldneur sort, has been borne down by the im- 
portance of the subjects he has tried to treat in his two new 
volumes. It would be cruel to compare his callow Case for 
Home-rule, which reads like a paper prepared hurriedly for a 
young men’s debating society or suburban “ Parliament,” with 
such a solid and valuable addition to the literature of constitu- 
tional politics as the well-known essay of Professor Dicey. In 
his other book, Mr. Huntly McCarthy is not seen even at his 
best. It has been hurriedly written, is badly constructed, and is 
padded out with quotations, some apparently from other writings 
by Mr. Huntly McCarthy himself. The book contains absolutely 
nothing from the historical point of view that is new, and it comes 
merely to this, that there never were in history such men as the 
Trish patriots of the past, always excepting Mr. Parnell and his 
colleagues in the present day. Mr. Huntly McCarthy has at his 
command a large amount of very watery Irish eloquence; but 
he need not have rendered himself and it ridiculous by pressing 
it thus into the service of Mr. Biggar. “In one of the best 
modern historical novels in the English language—The Cloister 
and the Hearth—the hero is comforted, through a long period of 
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sorrow, strife, and danger by a gallant companion who shares 
his sufferings, helps him to face his dangers, fights his enemies, 
and at all times and seasons is clapping him encouragingly on 
the back and repeating to him the watchword, Courage, 
camarade, le diable est mort! In the same spirit of gallant 
brotherhood, Mr. Biggar occupied his place by the young man 
who was fighting his first fights in a hostile assembly. With 
imperturbable composure, with unalterable good-humour, with 
an apparently marvellous and unwearying staying-power, Mr. 
Biggar proved himself the very ideal lieutenant of the leader of 
a small minority against overwhelming odds.” The second 
volume of Mr. O’Conor’s History of Ireland—we regret to see 
that he has died since it was written—is a much weightier 
contribution to Irish history than either of Mr. Huntly 
McCarthy’s books. Mr. O’Conor, although not a Nationalist— 
so, at least, a very warm admirer has stated since his death— 
was terribly in earnest ; and earnestness under certain circum- 
stances means, and, indeed, insures, readability of narrative. 
But even Mr. O’Conor uses quotation-marks too freely; his 
narrative is jerky, and his bias is painfully obvious. Some- 
times he pauses in his story to give a sermon to his country- 
men. Is it not possible for some of them to take to heart such 
words as these P— 

“Tt is not good for a nation to dwell upon its sorrows or its 
sofferings. To men or communities, self-pity is a demoralising vice. 
It makes Christianity a sordid whine; it makes patriotism a beggar’s 
street-song. Wrong in every case should lead us to ask why we 
soffer it,—what infirmity of our own exposes us to it; and while a 
cause is discoverable in our own habits, we should feel anger, not 
pity for ourselves,—for ourselves, and not for others. It is for 
Englishmen to dwell on Irish wrongs, and compel their rulers to learn 
the first elements of humanity. It is for Irishmen to see their errors. 
and amend them.” 

Mr. Robert Dennis’s Industrial Ireland is a small, unpre- 
tending, simply written volume of two hundred pages; but we 
do not hesitate to say that it is one of the most interesting and 
instructive books that have been published for many years upon 
Ireland, and that if only Irishmen would read it in the spirit 
of the passage we have quoted from Mr. O’Conor, it would 
probably do them more good than all the speeches of all the 
Nationalist agitators put together. No Irishman, not even a 
Nationalist, can complain of the spirit in which Mr. Dennis 
writes about “that comely island which, loving, some of us have 
at times been apt to chide, forgetting her many troubles, her 
need of some strong arm on which to lean, her condition of 
almost blank despair.” Here are the very sharpest remarks he 
makes, about the centre of the book, and we fear they contain 
the pith of the whole :— 

“The Irish artisan is almost invariably a good worker,—capable,. 
honest, and painstaking. But he lacks the initiative, the forethought, 
and the business aptitude necessary for the successfal prosecution of 
enterprise on his own account. Excellent as a workman, he speedily 
goes to ruin when he attempts to be a master. He finds—much to 
his surprise no doubt—that his payments do not come back as they 
ought to do; that his contracts bring him nothing but the reward of 
virtue. Education may in time do much to remedy this singular 
defect ; but for the present it must be taken into account whenever 
we estimate the industrial capabilities of the Irish people. The 
obvious lesson it teaches is that Irish labour is a thing to be employed 
rather than to find employment for itself. The Irish mechanic must 
be treated as a being with excellent hands but no head. His opera- 
tions must be directed by English or Scotch intelligence. The 
English factory system ought to be well adapted for Ireland. Give 
an Irishman a wheel to turn, a horse to drive, or a plank to saw, and 
he will do it with almost pathetic fidelity. Invite him, however, to 
earn a living in the best way he can think of, and he will gaze at you 
with dumb and perplexed astonishment.” 

There is little that can fairly be considered controversial 
in this book, although Mr. Dennis maintains that the 
causes of the decline of Irish industries are to be found 
in existing circumstances, and not in more or less ancient 
history, and proves that that decline did not begin with the 
Act of Union, but twenty years or more before. To a great 
extent, therefore, this book, while it invites reading, disarms 
criticism. It is simply a melancholy collection of facts, arranged 
in chapters under such suitable heads as “ Corn and other 
Food Crops,” “Live and Dead Meat,” “The Butter Trade,” 
“ Plants usedin Manufactures,” “ Mines and Quarries,” “ Timber 
and Wheat,” “ Textile and Leather Trades,” “ Pottery, Glass, 
Metal-working, and Chemicals,” “ Paper and Flour Mills,” 
“ Cottage Industries,” “ Land Improvement,” “ Railways,” and 
“The Financial System.” The same lesson appears in prac- 
tically every chapter. There is, to all intents and purposes, 
no reason why Ireland should not compete with all rivals in 
almost every industry of which she has the germ, and yet there 
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is that fatal weakness—call it lack of energy, deficiency in 
initiative, or what you will—which prevents such competition 
being carried on with any hope. Yet, as some of the Irish 
industries have been depressed by economical causes, so some 
economical chance may come to elevate them again. Mr. 
Dennis is as sober a writer as need be, but yet he indulges in 
some dreams, and here is one which is curious, yet not economi- 
cally incapable of fulfilment. Having summarised one of his 
chapters thus :— 

‘Here we have two solid facts, both being of the utmost 
importance in regard to the future of Ireland,—namely, the existence 
of a vast body of coal just as accessible as much of the coal now 
being worked in Great Britain, and the existence of a vast body of 
iron ore yielding an exceptionally high average of metal ;” and “side 
by side with these two facts we will put another,—namely, that at 
this moment not a single ton of iron ore is smelted in Ireland ;” 
he proceeds to say :— 

‘* Treland’s time will come. A very slight diminution of the English 
and Scotch output, due to the approaching exhaustion of the coal 
measures now being worked, would at once bring Ireland into the 
field. That time may not be very far off. We do not share the late 
Stanley Jevons’s apprehensions of an early coal famine in England, but 
the present enormous output has its limits, and the price of coal in 
this country has undoubtedly touched its lowest point. It may con- 
tinue there for some time, but its next move must be upward. They 
will be ‘ getting’ coal in Ireland at 2,000 ft. and 3,000 ft., when wein 
Great Britain have to go down to 4,000 ft.; and other things being 
equal, that would mean for Ireland ‘ a potentiality of becoming rich ’ 
beyond even what Dr. Johnson saw in the brewery he has immor- 
talised.” 

The conclusion of this book is somewhat disappointing, although 
that is perhaps Mr. Dennis’s misfortune rather than his fault. 
He suggests, by way of fostering Irish industries, the inter- 
vention of the State in a host of ways—the replanting of waste 
lands, the encouragement of special industries, the establish- 
ment of technical and agricultural schools, the purchase in 
Ireland of goods required for the Army and Navy—and then he 
says:—“ From this point, self-help must come into play. 
Ireland must resolutely avail herself of the new, the unprece- 
dented opportunities opened up to her. She must second to the 
utmost the efforts of those who shall make these great exertions 
on her behalf. She must strive to encourage the industrial 
habit.” But what reasonable hope is there of this self-help 
coming into play? Is it not the most melancholy thing in con- 
nection with this saddening book that it suggests the possibility 
that a race or a nation, no less than an individual, may be 
deficient in self-help ? 





THE CRAFT OF SURGERY.* 

Tuoveu the editor of this volume is modestly reticent about his 
share in its production, it is not difficult to see that it has 
received from him much more than ordinary editorial care. Only 
a few pages were left ready for the press by Mr. South, and “a 
vast mass of materials” has had to be reduced into form, though 
we gather that here and there, there were portions for which 
something of the kind had been already done. It is quite clear 
that the public owes much to the industry and good judgment 
of Mr. D’Arcy Power. 

It may be as well to explain that the word “craft” is used in 
what may be called its objective sense. This book is not a history 
of the surgical art; had it been so, it would have been beyond 
the competence of the present writer to criticise it. It relates 
how the professors and practisers of surgery reached the organisa- 
tion which they now possess, “craft” being the translation of 
the word “mystery,” or, as it was once and more properly spelt, 
“ mistery,’—more properly, as its connection is with magisterium, 
not mysterium. Still,as Sir James Paget remarks in his admir- 
able introduction, “it may help to the understanding of this [i.e., 
the scientific and technical] part of its history, if read together 
with the writings of the successively contemporary surgeons.” 
And, indeed, one of the most interesting passages in the book— 
interesting both to professional and lay readers—is John of 
Arderne’s account of his cure of fistula. John of Arderne was a 
specialist for this disease, and according to his own account 
a highly successful one, working cures in cases which the 
surgeons of great Continental schools had abandoned as hopeless. 
He had a high standard of attainment and conduct for the 
practiser of the surgical art,—a standard which he sets forth 
in his chapter, “On ye Manere of the Leche,” and he had also 
a high, we may say, a very high, standard of fees. For the cure 
of fistula in its most aggravated and dangerous form, he used to 
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ask “of a worthie man and a gret” forty pounds, and “ robes 
and fees of a hundred shillings for the term of life, by the year.” 
Translating this into modern value, we get a sum of nearl 

£500, with a farther annuity of £60; making, if the latter be 
capitalised, a quite magnificent fee of twelve or thirteen hundred 
pounds. The most successful and fashionable operators of later 
times have hardly improved upon this. His smallest fee 
was “a hundred shillings,” so that a cure was evidently a 
luxury in which only the well-to-do could indulge. It ig in. 
teresting to note that this great man practised during the 
greater part of his life in Newark, a place that could never haye 
been of much importance, though late in life he removed to 
London. He died somewhere about the end of the fourteenth 
century. Of his successors, the most famous was Thomas 
Morstede, who was Surgeon-General to the Army in the Agin- 
court campaign. His skill also seems to have been fairly 
remunerated, as he received not much less than £300 a year in 
the money of that time, while he was dignified with a guard of 
three archers. His subordinates, however, seem to have had not 
more than 6d. per diem, a curiously disproportionate sum, unless 
we suppose that their superior kept a table for them. The 
ambulance consisted of “a chariot and two waggons,”—as Mr, 
Power remarks, “not an overwhelming surgical staff for an 
army of 30,000 men.” There was but one physician who received 
as much as the Surgeon-in-Chief. As security for their pay, 
they were permitted to take certain of his Majesty’s jewels. As 
the army was reduced to less than 6,000 when it fought the 
Battle of Agincourt, it is clear that the physician and the 
surgeons must have had plenty to do for their money. 


One of the chief difficulties which the author and editor of 
The Oraft of Surgery have had to encounter is the task of dis- 
entangling the relations between the barbers and the surgeons. 
Sir James Paget is very anxious to show that the pedigree of 
the surgeon is not to be traced up to so humble an ancestry as 
the barber’s. “The surgeons from whom we and our College 
can trace an uninterrupted descent were not barbers.” “From 
first to last, even during their temporary conjunction with the 
Barbers’ Company, the real surgeons held themselves apart as 
a distinct body.” The separation becomes clearer as time goes 
on, and is, indeed, distinctly laid down in the Bill by which the 
two crafts were united in 1540. Then it was enacted that no 
barber in the City of London “shall occupy any surgery 
. +... except drawing of teeth, nor any practiser of surgery 
shall use shaving.” But as late as 1409, the barbers had had 
formally confirmed to them by the Court of Aldermen the right 
of practising surgery. Probably while there were always pure 
surgeons of the type of John of Arderne and Morstede, the 
general practitioner commonly united with his profession 
the barber’s occupation, just as now he sometimes keeps 
a chemist’s shop. It is curious to observe that this 
union of the surgeons with the barbers was partly forced 
upon them by the jealousy and hostility of the physicians, 
who seem to have been very anxious to keep their surgical 
brethren, or rather rivals, at arm’s-length. This hostility 
sometimes bursts out into very sharp contentions. The physi- 
cians were extremely jealous of any encroachment on their pro- 
vince, and the surgeon who presumed to administer any drug 
to his patient did so at his peril. In 1632, they even went so 
far as to procure an Order of Council that no surgeon should 
perform any of the greater operations without the presence of 
“a learned physician.” This, however, was too much to endure, 
and the order was recalled or suffered to lapse. Towards 
the end of this century, the physicians refused to consult 
with “ barber-surgeons ;” but from this position also they were 
compelled to recede. Judge Jeffreys on this occasion seems to 
have acted as the surgeons’ friend. 


The history of the United Company presents many interesting 
incidents. The incessant exactions of the Crown in the arbi- 
trary days of Stuart rule brought it to the brink of bankruptcy, 
and even beyond it. In 1641, it was only just saved from 
the indignity of selling its plate by the liberality of Mr. 
Alderman Arris, founder of the lecture which still bears his 
name. ‘Two years afterwards, it declared itself by a solemn 
instrument unable to pay its debts, and a fortiori to 
lend. In spite of this, it found money to take part in a 
speculation in Irish land, and, indeed, the Barbers’ Company 
possesses to this day some Irish property which was then 
acquired. In 1745, the Barbers and the Surgeons were 
separated by Act of Parliament, the Surgeons taking nothing 
with them except two bequests which had been made for purely 
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surgical purposes. Still they prospered in their separate con- 
dition, though not till they had passed through a time of 
depression. The great surgeon, Gunning, had the principal part 
in restoring their credit. His allocution, delivered at the end of 
his year of office as Master, is a model of good sense and practical 
wisdom. By various retrenchments, chiefly in the matter of 
dinners (in which a saving of £150 per annum was effected), he 
prought the finances of the Company into a condition of pros- 
perity. This was in 1790. Six years afterwards, the charter 
was forfeited by illegal holdings of meetings, and the opposition 
of Lord Thurlow (caused, it is said, by his hatred of Gunning), 
prevented the passing of an Act of Indemnity. However, all 
ended well. Merses profundo, pulchrior evenit. Outof the dis- 
solved Company of Surgeons rose the Royal College of Surgeons, 
whose fellowships are among the most honourable of medical 
distinctions. 

We have said enough to show that readers will not be losing 
their time if they make themselves acquainted with The Craft of 


Surgery. 





DR. BAIN ONCE MORE.* 
Tere is something positively pathetic in the persistency with 
which, every five years or so, Dr. Bain invites the public into his 
neat little laboratory, to witness his experiments on the English 
classics. If he would only fall in a little more with the adver- 
tising spirit of the age, and head his chapters somewhat thus :— 
“The Skylarks (Mr. Shelley’s and Mr. Wordsworth’s) Dissected,” 
by Dr. Bain; “ Shakespeare under the Microscope” (mixed 
metaphors revealed with startling effect), by Dr. Bain ; “ Poetic 
Passion Torn to Tatters”’ (the most improved machinery 
employed), by Dr. Bain! What criticism could be at once 
more delicate and more stimulating than this P—“ The following 
lines from Wordsworth will illustrate several points :— 
*The sounding cataract 

Haunted me like a passion ; the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 

Their colours and their forms.’ 
In connection with cataract, the poet uses the adjunct of sound, 
which, of course, could have been more specific—‘ roaring,’ or 
the like. The rock is aided by the simple but not ineffective 
epithet ‘tall.’ The mountain he passes by without an epithet. 
The wood is rendered picturesque by the epithets ‘deep’ and 
* gloomy,’ each suggestive in its own way.” What could be better 
—“ in its own way ”—than, “ The mountain he passes by with- 
out an epithet ?” except, perhaps, the late Mr. Justice Stare- 
leigh’s discovery of the distinction between a door “on the jar” 
and a door “ajar?” Again, conceive a lover or a poet being 
compelled to subscribe this Confession of Rhetorical Faith :— 
“A scale of the effects growing out of the two grand master 
passions may be drawn up thus:—l. Maleficence, pure. 
2. Malignant Revenge. 3. Righteous Indignation. 4. De- 
structive Sublime. 5. Neutral Sublime,—Power as simple 
possibility. 6. Beneficent Sublime, as triumph over mis- 
chievous agents. 7. Constructive Beneficence. 8. Love, as 
Active. 9, Affection in its typical purity. 10. Sorrow and 
Pathos.” 

We have not given these quotations from Dr. Bain’s new books 
—On Teaching English, and the first part of an enlarged edition 
of his Composition and Rhetoric—quite atrandom. It would be 
unfair to Dr. Bain to say that they are specimens of these books ; 
but they represent the spirit in which their author writes. His 
volumes are full of good things—in a certain sense, they are 
“half-hours with the best authors ”’—but then, the good things 
are not Dr. Bain’s. Conscientious and painstaking, he has 
read the English classics carefully; and in a lean, shrunken, 
spinsterish sort of way, he loves them, too. He cannot grow 
good flowers, but he can cut a bouquet with discrimination. So 
far, well. But then, to get at these selected good things one 
must swallow Dr. Bain’s preliminary criticisms. Somehow the 
whole process suggests one of the experiences of childhood’s 
unhappy and nursery-governessed hour. “ Your mamma says 
you must take your medicine first, Master Johnnie, or you 
get no dinner.” The nursery-governess means well, and works 
hard, and so does Dr. Bain; and Master Johnnie, when he 
is a man, respects both. And yet how dismal did that doctor’s 
bottle look, with the instruction, “ A table-spoonful to be taken 
in water three times a day, before meals!” And somehow, too, 
how disagreeable it is to learn, after one has had a hearty laugh, 
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that “humour and the comic are supposed to be based on our 
malevolent feelings, qualified and transformed by subtle arts, 
and by an admixture of the amicable passion !” 


And now, having alluded to the sort of taste that Dr. Bain’s 
books leave in the mouth, we hasten to say that, scattered over 
them, are to be found observations characterised by good (though 
rather thinly good) sense, and even rules for the writing of 
English,—which, unlike most regulations of the kind, are not 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance. We do not 
now say more of Professor Bain’s book on English Composition 
and Ithetoric, as it is only the first part of a new though greatly 
enlarged edition, than that it occupies in our day very much the 
position of Dr. George Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric in a 
former generation, and, like that work, should be taken in small 
doses. Dealing with the question of essay-writing as an aid to the 
teaching of English, Dr. Bain says—we had almost said, breaks 
out into—this :—*‘ How is he [the teacher] to lead a class up to tke 
point requisite for discussing the relative benefits of Solitude and 
Society, the Dependence of the Mind on the Body, the Choice of 
a Profession, the Virtue of Frugality, the Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion, the Influence of Climate on National Character, Humanity 
to the Lower Animals? If any effect at all is produced by such 
attempts, it is to inspire the young with a precocious conceit of 
their own powers. An essay on ‘ Wisdom for a Man’s Self,’ or cn 
the proportion that should hold between a man’s regard for self 
and his regard for others, may be very well in the hands cf 
Bacon ; but what is it in the hands of a boy or girl of fifteen, 
who must either follow some one authority, or parrot the 
commonplaces, believing that by their own intellectual force they 
have solved the mightiest problem in the conduct of life?” 
Precisely so; but should not Dr. Bain have gone a step further, 
and discouraged the writing of all essays, except such as are the 
transcripts of real experiences? If a boy or girl has truly 
enjoyed a day in the country, or been charmed with a book, let 
him or her write out such enthusiasm off-hand. Asa matter 
of fact, the best essays in composition that are written by boys 
and girls are the letters they send to their companions telling 
their likes and dislikes, and hitting off the characteristics of 
their teachers. Again, dealing with the vexed but small con- 
troversy of “ Saxon v. Classical Terms,” Dr. Bain says :— Our 
choice is simply to be regulated by the occasion, and not by a 
determination to be Saxon at all hazards. Who would wish to 
change Coleridge’s ‘ Ancient Mariner’ into ‘Old Sailor?’ What 
could we do without the word ‘ Paradise ?’” Yet we think Dr. 
Bain hardly does justice to the value of mere sound in deter- 
mining a choice between words. Alluding to Pope’s “ Vital 
Spark of Heavenly Flame,” he says,—‘‘ Vital scintillation of 
celestial flame’ would not be ridiculous in high oratory.” Yet 
we venture to say that no orator in either House of Parliament 
would venture to use such an expression, except perhaps Mr. 
Chaplin, and that none whatever could use it without causing 
laughter, and all on account of “ scintillation.” Samuel Johnson 
declining to “ enter the presence of his Maker after partaking 
of inebriating sustenance,” is a morally sublime spectacle; yet 
who can pretend that it is quite free from the ridiculous P 


For essentially zesthetic reasons, which we hinted at in the 
beginning of this notice, we shall not criticise Dr. Bain’s book On 
Teaching English in detail, although we are very far from saying 
that teachers of English who have not methods of their own—as 
every teacher ought to have—may not profit by his elaborate 
analyses of passages from authors, his “ select lessons ” under 
the heads, “Intellectual Qualities of Style” and “ Emotional 
Qualities of Style.’ Dr. Bain devotes a considerable amount 
of space to a chapter on “ The Definition of Poetry,” yet we do 
not see that he comes to anything definite. Certainly he does not 
come to any definition. He refers to Mr. Arnold’s “Criticism 
of Life,” and to Mr. Austin’s “Imaginative Heightening of 
Matter of Fact ’—which he likes better—and to Wordsworth’s 
delineation of his aims as a poet. He contrasts poetry with 
oratory and science, morality and religion; he has something to 
say about Ideality and Reality, Truth and Harmony. Finally, he 
summarises his views in seven formidable propositions. From 
these and from the context to them, we gather that “ the govern- 
ing circumstance in poetry is always pleasure; although often 
disguised by various accidents, and not unfrequently taking 
the shape of relief from pain,” that “the characteristic of poetry 
as a species of Fine Art consists in employing language as the 
medium,” and that “the scope of poetry is closely implicated 
with the three great attributes, named respectively Concrete- 
ness, Harmony, and Ideality, whose meanings, fully under- 
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stood, go far to confine the poetical art within its legitimate 
boundaries.” This last is about as satisfactory as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s famous definition of Life. Perhaps it would be useless 
to give to any one who may wish to attempt the definition of 
Poetry the advice of “ Don’t.” Besides, to make the attempt is 
to indulge in the purest and most delightful of all dreams. 
And yet— 
“Teach me to hear mermaids singing, 
Or to keep off euvy’s stinging, 
And find 
What wind 
Serves to advance an honest mind,”— 


and then define poetry. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—~@~——_ 

The Autobiography of an Independent Minister. (Williams and 
Norgate.)—In noticing this book about five years ago, we observed 
that although the writer had a practical experience of the evils of his 
system, he had not lost faith in it. The present edition, however, 
contains a preface and six additional chapters, from which we learn 
that the author, Mr. Martyn, has seceded to the Church of England. 
There is much in the fresh matter which seems irrelevant, and the 
controversy with Dr. Allon raised in the preface is wholly destitute 
of interest to the general reader. It is not because the writer fails to 
make ont his case—upon that we pronounce no opinion—bat that the 
case, if made ont, is of slight public importance. Possibly, since the 
author has joined the National Church, he will have seen reason for 
rejecting an opinion formerly expressed, that the alms-giving of her 
members is “ miserably insignificant.’”? He has discovered the weak 
side of the worship of the Independents when he states that “the 
sermon is the golden calf to which almost everything is sacrificed.” 
He has discovered, too, a blot which Churchmen have long been 
striving to remove, but of which Dissenters generally are unconscious, 
when he observes that “the old pew-rent system is one of the worst 
possible.” In Part I., Mr. Martyn calls himself a Liberationist, and 
writes as Dissenters are wont to do of Episcopacy wearing the fetters 
of the State; in Part II., we read of the inequality produced by the 
union of Church and State, but not a word of the fetters. 

A Club of One: Passages from the Note-Book of a Man who might 
have been Sociable. With Marginal Summary by the LEditor. 
(Honghton, Boston, U.S.A.) —The editor of these Passages adopts the 
commonplace artifice of pretending that the MS. was discovered in a 
padlocked drawer, and observes that it is very evident it was not 
designed for the public. This is a piece of folly that may be excused 
when a book possesses good qualities, and the reader who takes up 
this volume in a leisurely and sympathetic mood will find something 
in it to appreciate. The imaginary writer is an invalid and hypo- 
chondriac who displays his own selfishness while deploring the selfish- 
ness of other people. In this there is not much humour, and the 
chief attraction of these pages is to be found in the writer’s discursive 
gossip about books and men. ‘ My books!” he writes; “ what would 
my life be without them? They are my meat and my drink. They 
employ my mind and lift me out of myself. In hours of mental 
exaltation I forget my miserable body. I have a book for every mood 
and every condition.” The author has read much, and applies his 
knowledge with considerable tact, passing lightly from subject to 
subject, so that the idlest reader will not find it difficult to follow him. 
Every page is studded with the names or sayings of famous authors, 
and if there is little novelty in the anecdotes recorded, they have the 
merit of being aptly used. Whether literary gossip of this kind is 
beneficial to literature may be questioned, bat the little volame has 
the merit of sustaining the attention from the first page to the last. 

On the Study of Literature. The Annual Address to the Students 
of the London Society for the Extension of University Teaching. 
By John Morley. (Macmillan and Co.)—It may be remembered that 
the delivery of this address at the Mansion House in February 
afforded us an opportunity for making some remarks on the compre- 
hensive subject chosen by Mr. Morley. The publication of the 
discourse in book-form must not, however, be passed by without 
notice. The author, as we all kaow, has browsed largely in the 
spacious fields of literature, and few men are better able to describe 
the delights of feeding on that pasture. A second or a third perusal 
of the address has deepened our impression of the masterly way in 
which Mr. Morley has handled his subject. To say much that is 
worth saying, and to say it with great brevity, is not an easy task; 
but this has been accomplished. Some of the remarks made are, no 
doubt, open to criticism ; but the generous ardour with which litera- 
ture is praised, the force and felicity with which its claims are 
urged, leave little to be desired. How full the address is of point 
and suggestiveness, will be seen from the variety of topics to which 
allusion is made. Mr. Morley does not believe that the growth of 
literature and a love of the beautiful will impair the skill of our handi- 
craftsmen or the manliness of our national life; he does not believe 








that literature incapacitates men for business; he is not Prepared 
“to accept the rather enormous pretensions that are nowadays 
sometimes made for physical science as the be-all and end-al} 
of education ;” and he considers that the great need in modern 
cultare is to find some effective agency for cherishing within 
us the ideal. ‘That is, I take it,” he observes, “the business 
and function of literature.’ Against the notion that literature 
is largely fulfilling this function, there is the fact, on which due 
comment is made, that of the books taken ont of our free libraries, 
from 70 to 80 per cent. are novels. About book-buying, too, Mr, 
Morley has something to say, and perhaps might have said more ; 
for, after all, it is the books we possess, and have bought probably at 
some sacrifice, the books that are always at hand, which minister 
most fully to our intellectual life. The masterpieces of literature, 
the lecturer truly says, are worth reading a thousand times, Yeg; 
but to be read in those half-hours which form all the leisure of busy 
lives, they must be at hand upon the shelf. We entirely agree with 
Mr. Morley that lists of one hundred books, of which at one time we 
heard so much, are not calculated “either to create or satisfy a wise 
taste for literature in any very worthy sense.” We agree with him, 
also, that one of the most important sides of literary study ig “ itg 
effect as helping to preserve the dignity and the purity of the English 
language.” 


How to Write the History of a Parish, By Charles Cox, LL.D, 
(Bemrose and Sons.)—This is an admirable little vade-mecum, not 
merely for the would-be historian of a parish, but for any one 
engaged in historical or antiquarian research. It tells you what are 
the chief repositories of historical information, such as Domesday. 
Book, the Pipe Rolls, and so forth, where they are to be found, and 
what kind of facts may be found in each. It also tells you the best 
handbooks, introductions, and summaries of architecture, monn. 
ments, folk-lore, place-names, and other aids to history, whether the 
documents be in books or brooks, stones or bones, brass or glass, 


London. By W. J. Loftie. ‘‘ Historic Towns.” (Longmans, Green, 
and Co.)—It is a pity that what should be the leading volume of this 
series, the capital city itself, should have been handed over to a 
writer who is not a historian, but a topographer, and, to use a 
colloquial expression, “dull at that.’’ The general impression left on 
the reader’s mind is that the one interesting fact in the history of 
London is the growth of the wards and petty parishes of the 
City. All other topics—the growth of the Guilds and their relations 
to the Companies, the great Cathedral and the greater Abbey, the 
village of Palacee, the Court suburb—are dismissed in a chapter, or 
barely mentioned at all. The political relations of London, lesser and 
greater, to the rest of the Kingdom, and its share in the overthrow of 
Henry VI., Charles I., and James II., are hardly touched on in a 
sentence or two; while we have page after page of uninteresting 
details—and details, too, that are never grouped into a consistent or 
firmly drawn picture—about the barest mention of the name of some 
doubtful Alderman, and the precise boundary in 1100 of some 
ward of which nobody but a Common Councillor has ever heard 
the name. Even as an antiquarian Mr. Loftie’s acquirementa 
appear to be extremely limited. He is a clergyman, yet he 
says of the Minor Canons of St. Paul’s,—“It was, we may 
presume, the smallness of their number [viz., of the residentiaries], 
in spite of the increase of their emoluments, that led to the founda. 
tion of a College of Minor Canons, eventually incorporated in 1394 by 
Richard II.’ Why should we presume anything at all, when we 
know as a fact that the Vicars were no more founded ag a college 
than London was founded as a city under the government of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and that the Minor Canons, if not as 
ancient an institution as the Canons themselves, at least appear in 
the very earliest statutes of the Cathedrals that we possess, and their 
separate incorporation marks as late a stage in the history of 
Cathedrals as the incorporation of the Companies does in the history 
of the Guilds? In this matter of Guilds, Mr. Loftie is perverse. 
Apparently he wishes to make out that the essence of a Guild is to 
have a dedication or a patron-saint. He might as well say that the 
essence of a man is to have a Christian-name. Guilds are neither 
more nor less than quasi-corporate associations the members of 
which contribute to a common object; and the modern club, as well as 
the modern trade-union and the modern joint-stock company, would 
no doubt each and all have been Guilds if they had been started in the 
reign of Henry I. or II. 


The Sweet o’ the Year. By H. T. Wilmot-Buxton, M.A. (Skeffington.) 
—This is a story of the common kind, told with something more than 
an average amount of ability. The characters will be familiar to 
readers of fiction,—the vulgar self-made man, the speculating squire, 
the worthy son who will not marry for money, and the villainous 
cousin who cherishes an undying grudge for the detection of his 
youthful offences. But the well-worn materials are worked up with 
a certain freshness, and the tale moves pleasantly along. Asa whole, 
it is not in a close relation to life; the particular incident of the 
abduction of Dora Thornton seems to us exceedingly improbable. 
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Early Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 1814-1826. 2 vols. Edited by 
Charles Eliot Norton. (Macmillan and Co.)—We are not disposed to 
enter again into the controversy as to Mr. Froude’s method of dis- 
charging his duties as Carlyle’s literary executor. Accordingly, we 
refer our readers (without making any comment of our own) to the 
appendix to this collection of letters, in which the editor has discussed 
the relations between Carlyle, Jane Welsh (his. future wife), and 
Irving. Itisa statement which will have to be considered in any 
foture biography. The letters themselves are remarkably interesting, 
and, we may add, pleasing. The writer appears, it might almost be 
gaid invariably, to the best advantage. The earliest letter is addressed 
to his friend, Robert Mitchell, and dated from Edinburgh, where he 
was still studying. There are letters to his father (as well as some 
from his father), to his mother, to several friends, and to Jane Welsh. 
The last is dated from Scotsbrig, eight days before his marriage, and 
ig addressed to his future wife; the last but one thanks an old friend, 
the Rev. John Murray, for an effort which he had been making to 
establish the writer in the editorship of the Scots Magazine. One 
wonders how Carlyle would have carried on the very various and 
delicate duties which attach to such a post. It is quite possible that 
the scheme might have been a great success in his hands, and that 
Maga might have found a formidable rival in her native town. 

A Heart on Fire. By Mrs. Houstoun. 3 vols. (F. V. White and 
Co.)—The author of “ A Heart on Fire” (an unusually silly title, by- 
the-way) claims upon her title-page the authorship of many novels, 
and apparently, therefore, finds a public. A strange public it must 
be, satisfied with a poor story, quite withont freshness or interest, 
told in a tedious way. “Tedious,” indeed, is scarcely the word. 
Mrs. Houstoun’s style, with its continual parentheses, is almost 
maddening. Here is a specimen which will fairly indicate what she 
writes about, and how she writes:—‘ She felt no inclination to be 
elsewhere—in the little inner drawing-room for instance, whither the 
Duchess and Lady Audry had taken refuge—for ever and anon, a 
festive smile from Harvey told her she was not forgotten, while— 
a circumstance which almost necessitated her stay—Colonel Dallas, 
on her showing a disposition to leave her seat, had, under shelter of 
the table-cover, laid a slightly detaining hand upon her dress.”” Add 
to this that one never hears of “ women,” but of “daughters of Eve,” 
“the softer sex,” &c., and it is difficult to understand where such a 
book find readers. 

The Beer of the Bible. By James Death. (Triibner and Co,)— 
Briefly stated, Mr. Death’s argument is that what is rendered in the 
Passover ordinance as “that which is leavened” is in reality a 
fermented and eatable paste, known now as “‘ Boosa,” and that, this 
being a purely Egyptian product, its use is carried back to a period 
long before that to which modern criticism is inclined to assign the 
Mosaic ritual ; in fact, to the times of the actual Exodus, This is an 
interesting speculation which we mast be content with stating. 


The ends of the world are ransacked to please the young people. 
Here we have Japanese Fairy-Tale Series, told to children by Mrs. 
T. H. James (published by the Kobunsha, 2 Minami Saegicho, 
Tokyo); and from the same publishers, Nedzumi no Yome-iri, which 
is, by interpretation, The Mouse’s Wedding, together with other 
tales. One of them, “The Battle of the Monkey and the Crab,’ 
bears a certain resemblance to the so-called Homeric “ Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice.” The pictures are quaint and amusing, some of 
them we should call really good; the stories are scarcely equal. 
But the whole makes a curious and entertaining novelty. 

May’s British and Irish Press Guide (Fred. L. May and Co.), is 
described on its title-page as “‘a classified, concise, and comprehensive 
index to the Press of the United Kingdom.” ll newspapers, 
magazines, reviews, annuals, almanacs, transactions of societies, &c., 
are enumerated, with particulars of publication, price, year of 
foundation, &c. There are, it seems, 2,538 newspapers published in 
the United Kingdom, 680 of which are published in London. Of 
these, 165 are monthly, or it might be said, trade journals, and 433 
weekly. The Liberal newspapers number 608 ; the Conservative, 418. 
It is noticeable that there are 40 Conservative newspapers in Ireland 
to 33 Liberal, this being the only part of the United Kingdom where 
the proportion is not the other way. Six newspapers appear in 
French, 2 in German, and 15 in Welsh. Spanish and Hebrew 
claim one each. Of periodical publications not newspapers, there 
are 1,119, of which 823 are published in London. We have also 
@ list of Colonial newspapers, and the principal American and foreign 
newspapers. 

The Church of the Early Fathers. By Alfred Plummer, M.A. 
(Longmans.)—Mr, Plummer’s work is limited to the period which 
began with the passing away of the last of the Apostles, and ended 
with Constantine’s Edict of Toleration (312). After an introductory 
chapter, comes one that gives in admirable summary the “ causes of 
the rapid spread of the Gospel.” After this, the Churches of Syria, 
Asia Minor, Greece and Egypt, Italy, North Africa, Gaul, and 
Britain are separately dealt with. The ninth chapter describes the 
work of the Apologists in reference both to heathen and Jewish 





antagonists ; the tenth treats of the persecutions. The book isasmall 
and unpretending volums, but it is easy to see that it is written out 
of a full knowledge of the subject, and without any sparing of pains. 
There is much more to be learnt from it than there is from some 
larger and more ambitious works. . 

Athlos; or, the Story of a Life. By M. A. Curtois. 2 vols. 
(Remington and Co.)—If we have to say what is the moral of this 
story, it is this, that a word of praise in season will effect what many 
reproofs have been unable to do. Johnny Aston is the “ bad boy” 
of the village, and is reproved in sight of the whole Sunday-school 
gathered together in church; but the bitter of the reproof is 
sweetened by a little morsel of praise—a very little morsel, simply 
that the offender has at least not eaten apples in church—and thus 
proves a wholesome medicine. The boy’s career is traced in detail, 
and this experience recurs from time to time, and always as a 
stimulating influence. The story is interesting, but it might be 
better told. It seems to want distinctness and concentration. But 
it is one which no one can read without recognising careful study 
and truth to nature, and also, we should think, without receiving 
some good. 

Splashes from a Parisian Ink-Pot. Translated from the French of 
Jacques Normand, by Arthur Hornblow. (Remington and Co.)— 
These little sketches aptly illustrate the complaint that is made, and 
made with only too much truth, against the morality of French 
fiction. The most serious of them, the one which the writer 
imagines, we should think, to have the highest tone of them all, 
relates how a young diplomatist kills himself because the attachment 
of a married woman with whom he has been carrying on an intrigue 
begins to cool. The dead man’s friend, while yet unaware of the 
truth, and thinking the death an accident, hurries to break the news 
to her, a singular mission which even the author seems to think a 
little odd, and finds that the adulteress—not that so harsh a word is 
used—has found another lover. This is the real meaning of the 
expression which he afterwards finds her to have used in a letter to 
the deceased that she must lead henceforth “a life of regret and ex- 
piation.”” This is all very nauseous stuff. Mr. Hornblow could hardly 
have chosen a less profitable employment than the task of extending 
the circle of its readers. 

Hook’s Church Dictionary. Fourteenth Edition. Edited by Walter 
Hook, M.A., and W. R. W. Stephens, M.A. (John Murray.)—The 
editors, assisted by a number of contributors, among whom may be 
mentioned Canon Bright, Mr. Evan Daniel, Chancellor Espin, Lord 
Grimthorpe, Dr. Maclear, and the Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, have 
remodelled this standard work, bringing it up to the requirements of 
the present time. The changes effected have been very considerable, 
and the result, as far as we have been able to test it, satisfactory. 
The articles, for instance, on ‘“‘ Confession,” ‘“ Fasting Communion,” 
as typical of a class of controversial subjects, are reasonable and 
moderate. The editors’ labour deserves to succeed in attaining their 
object of keeping this book, a book always highly valued, in its proper 
place as a standard work of reference. 


Studies in Social Life. By George O. Lorimer, LL.D. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—This book, though bearing the name of an 
English publisher, has been apparently produced in America, as it 
certainly applies, in the first instance, to American affairs. Never- 
theless, there is much in it that, mutatis mutandis, we may take 
home to ourselves. Indeed, most of the difficulties which the writer 
states exist in a very aggravated formamong us. Social problems, how- 
ever, seem to come forward very rapidly in the States, Chicago, a city 
of yesterday, quite rivalling any of the towns of the Old World in the 
fierceness of its social struggles. Dr. Lorimer has much to say on 
these topics, and says it with energy. He is a strong prohibitionist, 
being ready to call in the aid of the State to put down vice, though 
it is only fair to say he relies for the most effective action on the 
aroused activity of the Christian communities. On some subjects he 
is fairly temperate; on alcohol he expresses himself with the greatest 
vehemence. To his own opinion he is perfectly entitled ; but he is 
not justified in summing up the opinions of mankind. It is not true 
that “the question [for or against alcohol] has been thoroughly 
examined, and has been definitely, and we may say finally settled 
against its claims.’’ The verdict of science is not “that it is a 
poison, deranging the system, exciting and then depressing unduly, 
ending at last in paralysis or madness, or both combined.” Science 
has a good deal more than that tosay. Dr. Lorimer has other strong 
opinions. “ Cards are thoroughly disreputable.” Is not that greatly 
exaggerated? It may be true that cards are a dangerous pastime 
for the ignorant and excitable, but considering their very general use, 
the epithet ‘‘disreputable” is out of place. We can pardon much, 
however, in a writer whose vehemence is always on the side of good. 

Our New Pompeii. 2 vols. (W. Blackwood and Sons.)—This 
“Romance of To-morrow’’ is a specimen, and not altogether a happy 
specimen, of the political novel. There is a certain novelty about the 
initial idea, the founding of a certain “clab” city, so to speak, in 
Italy, a place which is to be inhabited by a carefally selected popula- 
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tion. But the idea is not very well worked out, and what goes on in 
the new city might have gone on without much variation at Nice or 
at Cannes. Still, there are opportunities, of which the writer avails 
himself with considerable skill, of giving descriptions of scenery, &c. 
The outside picture of the ‘‘ New Pompeii” is certainly pleasing. The 
story chiefly turns on the love of a certain Claude Brownlow for 
Claudia Denbigh, and the progress of this love depends, in a measure, 
on political considerations. Claude is the nephew of a Whig Peer, 
but has himself become a Conservative. This makes his prospects 
very gloomy, till the uncle, terrified by the Radical monstrosities of 
his party, himself follows his nephew’s example. This, of course, 
gives plenty of opportunity of abusing the Radicals, and, as might be 
guessed by readers of Messrs. Blackwood’s publications, the oppor- 
tunities are not neglected. Mr. Schnadhorst and Mr. Chamberlain 
are both described under very transparent disguises. (We wonder, 
by-the-way, whether, if the story had to be written now, Mr. Cham- 
berlain would be better treated,—he ought to be in favour now with 
Scotch Conservatives.) An interesting second plot, which has the 
advantage of detachment from politics, is supplied by the loves of 
Miss Van Kunt, a young lady from the United States, and Lord 
Darlington. Miss Van Knut has all the audacity of her class, and is 
most entertaining. Her remarks are delightfully incisive, as when 
she corfgratulates herself on her introduction to her future lover, as 
making acquaintance for the first time with a “legislator.” She 
had never spoken to one before. “ High-toned families with us,” she 
explains, ‘‘ do not associate with them !’’ 


The Eclogues of Calpurnius Siculus and M. Aurelius Nemesianus. 
By Charles Haine Keene. (Bell and Sons.)—We are always glad to 
welcome any classical work of merit that goes at all outside the narrow 
track beaten, so to speak, by examinations. Mr. Keene, however, 
should have made his edition on somewhat different lines. It can 
only be meant for scholars ; it is not likely, nor indeed desirable, that 
schoolboys should read Calpurnius while they have so much far 
better Latin verse within reach, and for scholars many of the notes 
are quite superfluous, as when we have squalore situque posito trans- 
lated by “casting off foulness and decay;” and nec solum candida 
vultu, by “and not fair in appearance alone.’ Nevertheless, we are 
glad tohave his book. He is decided in his opinion that the last four 
eclogues belong to Nemesianus. His chief argument is the frequency 
of elisions in them (one in every eight lines) as compared with their 
great rarity in the first seven (where there is not one in a hundred 
and seven lines). The number, however, is reduced by some manipu- 
lation of the text. However, it is clear that Calpurnius was particular 
in this matter, and that the writer of the last four eclogues was not, 
Virgil, it may be remarked, has thirteen elisions in the first eclogue 
(eighty-four lines), and eighteen in the tenth (twenty-six lines), 
a much higher average than either. Again, the licenses of 
expectO, contingd, and concedé do not occur in the earlier eclogues, 
and point to a late origin. Calpurnius Mr. Keene attributes to the age 
of Nero, and he identifies his patron, Melibaas, with Seneca. Mr. 
Simcox (‘‘ Latin Literature,” i.,380), argues against the identification 
on the ground that a panegyrist of Nero would hardly have written a 
glorification of the philosopher whom he put to death. The argument 
is cogent in the extreme, but it loses its force if we accept the dual 
authorship. Curiously enough, Mr. Keene does not perceive this, 
writing (p.156) :—‘‘ The subject of the song is a panegyric on Melibzous 
which seems to farnish the strongest internal evidence we have for 
attributing the last four eclogues to Calpurnius.” Of the merits of the 
poems it is not possible to speak very highly. The versification is fluent, 
and, as has been pointed out, even elaborately careful; but it seems 
to want both strength and sweetness. The thought is feeble and 
inane. In one point Calpurnius may be considered superior to Virgil, 
—the greater consistency of his rural pictures. He does not mingle 
North Italian, South Italian, and Sicilian features together. If he is 
worth reading, it is chiefly because he belongs to a period in which 
there was a great literary activity of which but few remains survive. 
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Srconp Master—Rev. O. PHILPOTT, M.A. 
Bursar—P. D. RICHARDS. 

The system offers to boys from Public Schools or elsewhere the advantages of a 
Private Tutor, combined with the regular discipline, games, &., of School. 

In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School. Splendid 
buildings and grounds (20 acres). 

NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 5th. 


UNDLE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—ONE 
FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP of £45, and at least FOUR ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 per annum, open to all boys under 14 on January Ist, 
1887, and tenable in the first instance for three years, will be offered for competi- 
tion on JOLY 7th and 8th.—For further particulars, apply tothe HEAD MASTER. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—NINE will 
be COMPETED for in JULY.—For particulars, address the Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 


S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 




















ROoxAt SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
—The HUNDRED and SEVENTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall 
Mall East, from 10 till6. Admission, 1s; Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W'8., Secretary. 


LENALMOND, TRINITY COLLEGE (in the Perthshire 
Highlands),— Classical and Modern Sides, the latter a systematic, practical 
Education for boys entering early upon life. Preparations for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. SEVERAL BURSARIES 
of the value of £50 will be awarded in July.—For particulars, prospectus, &., 
apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, N.B. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (four of 

_ £50, one of £30, one of £20) will be COMPETED for in JUNE NEXT. 

Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 1887.—For further 

eee, —_ & the WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. The 

EWELL SCHOLARSHIP, value £55, will also be offered for competition, not 
restricted to boys under 14. EXAMINATION, WEDNESDAY, June 8, 


ANCING COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMINATION 

for OPEN EXHIBITIONS will be HELD on JULY Ist and 2nd, at Lancing 

(where candidates can have board and lodging in the College), and also in London, 

at Clifton, and at Exeter.—For particulars, apply to SECRETARY, Lancing 
College, Shoreham. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS (Five Mathematical and Five Classical) will be HELD 
on < — 19th, value from £80 to £20. Candidates must be over 13 and under 15 
on Ju st. 
For forms of entry, &c., apply to the SECRETARY, Cheltenham Oollege. 


ORTHING.—LAUSANNE HOUSE, Park Crescent. 

—F, BOND, M.A., Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 

PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention paid to Modern Languages. 

—— eens by a resident French Governess.—For terms and particulars, 
apply as above. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, FIFTY STUDEN'IS will be 
ADMITTED in SEPLEMBER, 1887. For Competition, the Secretary of State 
will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department and 
Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College, 























BREPAEAT O FY SCHOOL, 
under the Management of the Rev. WALTER EARLE. 

The whole Establishment of YARLET, boys and masters, has REMOVED to 
BILTON GRANGE, near Rugby. 

Light, dry soil, with good south aspect; 175 acres of land ; three miles from 
Rugby Station. Large number of fine class-rooms and dormitories. Chapel 
adjoining the house ; hospital conveniently situated in the grounds. Gymnasium, 
laboratory, workshop, large playing-grounds, fives-courts, tennis-courts ; 
thorough good general accommodation for boys. Terms, £105 per annum. 

The School is preparatory for all the Public Schools. 

For Prospectus, apply to Rev. WALTER EARLE, 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late Head 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting, 


| eetaataaamsin SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON. 
FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (under 15), JULY 2\st.—Apply, HEAD MASTER. 


— BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, Limited. 
Established 1841. 
Hrap OrFrice—31 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Capital Paid-up, £809,000, Reserve Fund, £100,000, 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders, £800,000, 

DRAFTS and LETTERS of CREDIT ISSUED. 

BILLS BOUGHT and COLLECTED. 

TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS MADE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED for FIXED PERIODS. One year, 4 per cent.; two 
or three years, 44 per cent. W. G, CUTHBERTSON, 

General Manager. 

















yp 
Knowest thou yesterday, its aim and reason, 
Workest thou well to-day for worthy things ; 
Calmly wait to-morrow’s hidden season, 
Need’st not fear what hap soe’er it brings. 


oe ‘““VEGETABLE MOTO.” 
(A pure Vegetable Extract.) 
SIMPLE, NATURAL, and CERTAIN, 
HEPATIC (LIVER) STIMULANT. 
Occasionally a desirable adjunct to 
ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 
As a LAXATIVE, STOMACHIO, BLOOD, BRAIN, NERVE, BILE, or LIVER 


It will be found invaluable for creating and sustaining a natural action of the 





UGBY SCHCOL.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
BEGINS TUESDAY, July 12th. 


R. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon., assisted by Mr. 
ROOPER LEVENTHORPE, M.A. Cantab., continues to PREPARE a 
LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS for the Universities, Woolw:ch, and Sandhurst. 
Mr. H. S. Carey in the recent Examination of Militia Candidates passed 12th, 
being the ONLY CANDIDATE sent w hed Mr, JEAFFRESON.—For terms, &c., 
apply, LANSDOWNE HOUSE, Folkestone. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 
fillup VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will 
BEGIN on JUNE 14th.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER, 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 

For the training of youths intending to b lonist: 

The College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1,330 acres. Agriculture, 
horse, cattle, and sheep breeding and grazing, dairying, veterinary surgery, 
— — and gardening, surveying, handicrafts, eciences allied to agri- 
culture, &. 


Prospectus may be obtained from the MANAGING DIRECTOR, at above address. 
LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—250 Rooms; 


redecorated ; newly furnished ; ornamental grounds; five acres ; eight lawn- 
rep a large swimming-bath ; private baths.—Full descriptive tariff of 























h, Bowels, and Biliary Secretions, &c. 


EALTH is a DUTY.—EXPERIENTIA DOCET! 

“To J. OC, Eno.— Dear Sir,—Permit me to express the pleasure I feel in 
testifying to the great benefits corsequent on the use of your ‘ Vegetable Moto.” 
They perform their work ‘Silently as the twilight comes when the day is done,” 
and the patient is much astonished to find his bilious attack has completely fled 
before the onslaught of the ‘ Moto.’ Its action is so easy that nothing I have 
tried comes up to it. I have exhibited it, and always with the same good effect, toa 
great many people engaged by the same firm where I am employed, and whenever 
they feel out of sorts they come unhesitatingly to me for a couple of ‘ Motos.” 
Children of both sexes take it without the least shuddering. A distinct advantag 
is gained if the ‘ Moto’ is taken with a small dose (say, in half-a-tumbler of water) 
of Eno’s Fruit Salt.—I am, dear Sir, yours very faithfully, Experientia Docer. 
April 12th, 1887.” 


GENTLE and CORRECTIVE ACTION. 

** My Dear Sir,—I have taken many antidotes during my life to cause an 

action on the bowels, but the general effect of your ‘ Vegetable Moto’ is happier 

in more ways than one; I find them gentle and corrective ia their action, and in 

some mysterious way ym alike to the stomach and liver. I like to have them 
always at hand.—Yours, N. B. 0. Strand, W.O., September 13th, 1886,” 

REVENTION.—Disobey, ye who will, but ye who disobey 

must suffer; this law is as certain in its operation as the law of gravitation. 


With each Bottle of VEGETABLE MOTO is given a 16-page pamphlet on the 
prevention of disease. 


ENO’S VEGETABLE MOTO. Price 1s 14d; by post, 1s 3d. 
Of all Chemists. Prepared only at 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, 8.E, , 
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walocongmes 
'1HE NINETEENTH CENTURY ION BANK of AUSTRALIA ESTABLISHED 1851. 
- for JUNK. 28 6d. LIMITED. . IRKBECK BAN 
Tur JuBILEE. 1887. By Algernon Charles Swinburne, Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, THREE PER, OFReS eee Chancery Lane, 
Oe ee Paid-up Capital wavrnennneee £1,500,000 | DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. Seal ee 


An AcrTor’s Notes.—No. 4. M. CoqueLin on ACTORS 
anp ActIna. By Henry Irving. 

Arne ANIMALS MenTatty Happy? By B. Carlill. 

Frencu Pena Cotonies. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 

NewnHamM OCoLLEGE FROM WITHIN. By Miss Eva 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, 

A Beaaar-Port. By Thomas Woolner, R.A. 

ComTr’s ATHEISM. By the Bishop of Carlisle. 

Sour Arrica as ItIs. By John Robinson, Member 
of the Legislative Council, Natal. 

Srrance Mepicines. By MissC. F. Gordon Cumming. 

Lecxy’s History OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

London: Krgan Pavn, TrENcH, and Co. 


Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. 
HE EXPOSITOR 
for JUNE, price 1s, contains :— 

Estuer. By Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D. 

ORIGIN OF THE OHRISTIAN Ministry. By Rev. O. 
Gore, M.A. 

Tur New THEORY OF THE APOCALYPSE. By Rev. W. 
H. Simcox, M.A. 

Tue EpristLe TO Puitemon. By Rev. Alexander 
Maclaren, D.D. 


Some LESSONS OF THE REVISED VERSION OF THE 
New Testament. By Rev. Canon B. F. Westcott, 





THE GERMAN AND THE ANGLO-AMERICAN REVISIONS 
OF THE BIBLE. By Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D. 

—* Hopper and StouGHTon, 27 Paternoster 
We 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
Sir E. W. waren ee on CANADA and the 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 540 pp., cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 
ANADA and the STATES: Recol- 
lections, 1851-1886. By Sir E. W. WartKIN, 
Bart., M.P. 
London : Warp, Lock, and Oo., Sa’i-bury Square, E.C, 


Now ready, cloth, price 2s. 


ONDON in 1887. Illustrated by 18 
Bird’s-eye Views of the Principal Streets. Also 
by a Map showing its Chief Suburbs and Environs, 
Originally compiled by Herbert Fry, Editor of the 
** Royal Guide to the London Charities,” “ Handbook 
to Normandy,” “The Road to Paris,” &, Seventh 
Year of Issue, Revised and Enlarged. 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 
S.W. 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. 
és ATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBEntT G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.0.8., &c. 
London: G. MitcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 


Court. 

ON DON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
PresipENT—Lord TENNYSON. 
Vicr-PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P, 
The Very Rev. the Dean of LLANDAFF, 
Sir E. H. BUNBURY, Bart. 

Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 


TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Earl of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern "Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscription, £3 a year without entrance-fee, or 
£2 with entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members,  Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 5s ; to Members, 4s. Fifth Edition of the Cata- 
logue in the Press. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


_— & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 























QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





| pce MEATS. Also, 





Fssence of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





i meine SOUP, and JELNLY, andother 





—_——__cae, for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 














erve Fund Q 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Sable, Lothbury, E.0., London, 
Ys 








44 PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK. 
HE AUSTRALIAN and NEW 
ZEALAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, Limited. 
Capital, £1,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £10 each, 
fully subscribed. 
BANnkERS, 
Messrs. Prescott, Cave, Buxton, Loder, and Co., 62 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; and Bank of Scotland, 
Lothbury, E.C. 





The DIRECTORS are prepared to RECEIVE 
APPLICATIONS for a limited amount of DEBEN- 
TURE STOCK, at par, bearing interest at the rate 
of 44 per cent. per annum, redeemable at the option 
of the Company, at the end of seven years, at the 
price of £105 per £100, by giving not more than six 
or less than three months’ notice. 

Applications for the above can be made at the 
Offices of the Company, 13 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

GERALD YOUNG, Secretary. 





yamine AT HOME AND 
ABR 


OAD, 
RAILWAY ACOIDENTS, 
EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
Income aha aie ‘ia ait £246,000 
msation paid for 118,000 Accidents, £2,350,000. 


a 
oderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 


«. HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 


West-Enp OFrrice— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orrice—64 OORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
P a claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 
WILLIAM 0. PAT OT ALD: } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 





CHAIRMAN ,.. 











UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








TWO PE ENT. INTEREST allo 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the a 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur. 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, i 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full 
culars, can rea aerate, = application to 

CROFT, M: 

March Sst, 1884, -_ 


RY’S 
F URE 


(Pe Onetaee 
(004. 


“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as q 
substitute for tea for young persons.’’—Sir Cuas, A, 
CamERON, President Royal College of Surgeons 
Ireland, ke. . 














Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Kni 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions” 


P eaaael BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 
From 35 Guineas upwards, 


18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, w, 
Lists free, 


FURNISH ON 


N ORMAN and STACEY’S SYSTEM, 

—1, 2, or 3 Years’ Credit. Payable by instal- 
ments, This simple and economical system commends 
itself to all, and is admitted to be the most satisfac. 
tory method. No registration or publicity of any 
kind. Selections from genui holesale f; 
turers, who deliver goods free. Deposit not neces 
sary. Full particulars post-free, Personal applica 
tions solicited. 

Offices: 79 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.0. 
Branches at 121 Pall Mall & 9 Liverpool St., E.0, 





1. 








**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles, 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, oer, H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, 14 OLD BOND STREET. 

, Sir Julius Bene 


frequently 


Testimonials from Earl Lindsa:; 
dict, F. D, Dixon-Hartland, Esq. M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &. 
Pamphlet, “The Eye in Health und Disease,” post- 
free, contains enugetions to those suffering from 
defective vision, RANCHES—6 Poultry, E.0.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
8t., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Thonugh 
good health is preferable to high honour, how 
regardless people often are of the former—how 
covetous of the latter! Many suffer their strength to 
drain away ere maturity is reached, through ignorance 
of the facility afforded by these incomparable Pills of 
checking the first untoward symptoms of derange- 
ment, and reinstating order without interfering in the 
least with their pleasure or pursuits. To the young 
especially it is important to maintain the highest 
digestive efficiency, without which the growth is 
stunted, the muscles become lax, the frame feeble, and 
themind slothful. The removal of indigestion by these 
Pills is so easy that none save the most thoughtless 
would permit it to sap the spring of life. 








FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE 


BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


S. FISHER, 


188 


STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and In‘ants, 


New Bond Street, London. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each, 
CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strend. 
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WEW VOLUME of “The STORY of the NATIONS,” NOW READY. 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Professor George Rawlinson, 


f “The Five Great Monarchies of the Eastern World,” &c. Maps 
at tTastrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. [Now ready. 


By the EDITOR of “The BERWICK HYMNAL.” 


HORT INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of 
ANCIENT ISRAEL. By the Rev. A. W. Oxrorp, M.A., Vicar of St. Luke’s, 
Berwick Streat, Soho, Editor of “The Berwick Hymnal,” &. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, $3 6d. A darling literary ouriosity:’’—Mark Twatn. 
ENGLISH as she is TAUGHT. Genuine Answers to 


inati aestions in our Public Schools. Collected by Carotine B. LE 
Breminvith 7 Commentary thereon by Marx Twain. Demy 16mo, cloth, 2s, 
Mark Tway cays :—‘ This little book ought to set forty millions of people to 


thinking.” NEW TWO-VOLUME NOVEL. 
The MASSAGE CASE, By Cyril Bennett. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE St. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. Conducted by 
Price 1s 44 Monthly. : 
ContENTS For JUNE, 1887. Price 1s Monthly. 
ApraHAM LINCOLN: & History. John | ConTEnTs FoR JUNE, 1887. 
G. Nicolay and Colonel Hay, his| Kixa Lonpon, Frank R. Stockton. 
Private Secretaries. Illustrated. Illustrated. 
PerersorovaH CATHEDRAL, Mrs.| AnimaL InvapERs. Chas, F. Holder. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer. Illustrated Illustrated. 
THE BROWNIES AND THE BEES. Palmer 


h Pennell. 
sae Count Toustor. G. Kennan.| Cox. Illustrated. 


| 
Portrait. | THE Onttp Princess, CHARLOTTE, 





Cortrae Boat-Racinc. Julian Haw-| _ Illustrated. 
thorne. Illustrated. 


UAN AND Juanita, F. C. Baylor, 
‘Tae HunpreptH Man. Frank R. | 


J 
lllustrated. 
Jenny's Boarpina-Hovse, Jas. Otis. 


kton. 
B.-y Eiizabeth Stuart Phelps, Illus- Illustrated. 
trated. | JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. — LETTER-Box.— 
Topics or THE TIME.—BRIc-a-Brac, &. Rippie-Box, &c. 


Post-frce,1s7d; or 19s per year, post-free, | Post-freey1s 2d ; or 143 per year, post-free. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 
THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘TH& GREAT LONE LAND.” 
“Tn the flood of many waters they shall not come nigh unto him.” 


THE CAMPAIGN 
OF THE CATARACTS. 


BEING a PERSONAL maT of the GREAT NILE EXPEDITION of 


By Colonel Sir W. F. BUTLER, K.C.B., 
Author of ‘The Wild North Land,” ** The Great Lone Land,” “* Red Cloud,” &e. 


With Illustrations from Drawings by Lady Butler; also a Map of the Nile from 
the Mediterranean to the Equatorial Lakes. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 


0L D PARI S. 
TEN ETCHINGS by 0. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, and accompanied with 
Preface and Illustrative Notes 
By STOPFORD A, BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas. 
LIST OF THE PLATES. 
1, Le Stryge. 6. Le Pont an Change—Second State. 
2, La Morgue. 7. Rue des Chantres. 
3. L’Abside de Notre Dame de Paris, 8. St. Etienne du Mont, 
4, La Galerie de Notre Dame, 9, Le Petit Pont. 
5. Le Pont au Change, 10. Tourelle, Rue de la Tixeranderie, 


Published by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 New Oxford Street, W.C.; and 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 36 Piccadilly, W. 














“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leiau Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 


CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE. 
Catalogue on application. 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J, M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print. 
Room, British Museum, 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


5 Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly, 
Kingdom .., Maa ides”. eee = 0 ME 8 6.02014 8.0.0 7 8 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany ooo BIO 6 cscsce 015 3...... 078 
Including postage to India, China, &e. ... woe, BEM CO} iccees @ie $...... 08 2 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvurTsIpE Page, TWELyE GuINEAS. 









ne £10 10 0] Narrow Column ........ccecsseseees £310 0 
Half-Page....icscccssessseseseee save 5 5 0} Half-Column ..... -~ 115 0 
Warter-PAage ......crescerseareeee 212 @| Quarter-Column..................... 017 6 
ix lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing 





on an average eight words). 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 12s. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, and the 
ENGLISH ROMANTIC SCHOOL. By Atois Branpt, Professor 
of English at the University of Prague. An English Edition by 
Lady Eastrake, assisted by the Author. 


With Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 


The GREAT SILVER RIVER: Notes of a 


Few Months’ Residence in Buenos Ayres. By Sir Horace 
Rumsotp, Bart., K.C.M.G., British Minister at Athens. 


With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 


LETTERS from a MOURNING CITY. 


Naples during the Autumn of 1884. By Axen Munrae. 
Translated by Maupe VAtiaie WHITE. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 2s. 


A NEW and POPULAR EDITION of Lord 
BEACONSFIELD’S LETTERS, 1830-1852. Including ‘‘ Home 
Letters” and “Correspondence with his Sister,’ with additional 
Letters and Notes. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NOTICE.—A New Serial by Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of “Mr. 
Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius,” &c., entitled ‘* WITH THE IMMORTALS,” 
is NOW APPEARING in Macmillan’s Magazine. 


MACMILLAN’'S MAGAZINE. 


No, 332, for JUNE, price 1s, contains :— 
1, CotertpGe’s “OpE TO Worps-|6. Mr. Morris’s “ OpysseEry.” 
wort.” By Rev. Canon Ainger. |7. Taz Wuite Winter. By Hugh 
2. Leoparpi. By H. F. Brown. Haliburton. 
3. By a WILTSHIRE STREAM. By A. G.| 8, Witn THe Immortats. By F. Marion 
Bradley. Crawford. Chaps. 4-6, 
4, THE RoMANCE oF A BOTTLE. 9, OXFORD IN THE MippLE AGEs, By 
5. THe ORIGIN AND INTERPRETATION the Warden of Merton College. 
or Myrtus. By W. A. Gill. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





* PICTURESQUE PICARDY,” by Mr. WALTER ARMSTRONG, with 
Illustrations by David Murray, A.R.S.A., see 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


for JUNE, 


The Number also contains:~—An UNKNOWN COUNTRY (Papers on 
IRELAND), Part VI.,by the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- 
MAN,” with Illustrations by F. Noel-Paton; A JOURNEY to EXETER 
a Poem, by JOHN GAY, with Illustrations by Hugh Thomson; Sir PHILIP 

I by W. OUTRAM TRISTRAM; and Contributions by Miss 
CLEMENTINA BLACK, B. L. FARJEON, and others. 

Profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





Price One Shilling. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


The JONE Number will contain the following Articles :— 

A PROPHECY AND ITS FULFILMENT. 

Our New Corns AND THEIR PEDIGREE. (Illustrated.) By Hon. CO. W. Fremantle, 

A House oF Rest. By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

FIGHTING AND TRAPPING OUT West. By the Hon. Col. W. F. Cody (“ Buffalo 
Bill” 


For Piry’s Sake. 

THORNIES AND TINKERS. By Professor C. Lloyd Morgan. 

Russia aS THE Enemy OF ENGLISH TRADE. 

EarTHQUAKE Warnings. By J. Westwood Oliver. 

A GLANCE AT THE GOLDFIELDS FRoM KIMBERLEY. From R. W. Murray. 
Masor LAWRENCE, F,L.S.—(Continued.) By Hon. Emily Lawless. 

Our Lisrary List. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for JUNE. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 
THE PRESENT POSITION OF EuROPEAN Pouitics.—VI. THE UNITED KinGpDom. 
Victorian LiTERATURE. By Professor Dowden. 
Tue ProGress OF SCIENCE FROM 1836 TO 1886. By Grant Allen. 
THE PROGRESS OF THOUGHT IN OUR Time. By J. Addington Symonds. 
ENGLISH MUSIC DURING THEQUEEN’S ReiaN. By Francis Hueffer. . 
Tue MaTERIAL GROWTH OF THE UniTED Kinapom From 1836 To 1886, With 
Diagram. By Professor Leone Levi. 
Firty YEARS OF COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT. By G. Baden Powell, M.P. 
In Partiament. By a Gladstonian M,P. 


CHAPMAN and Hatt, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation as been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to allothers, Any person onca using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &., from whom circulars 








: Displayed Advertisements. according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 


may be had. Agents, R. HOVENVEN and SONS, 
$1 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 
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Now ready, price 1s 6d ; cloth gilt, 33. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES| HE ‘QUEEN'S PICTURES. 





ILLUSTRATING THE CHIEF EVE 
HER MAJESTY’S LIFE, a 


Miss JACOBSEN’S CHANCE: a Story of | Reproduced by the Gracious Permission of the Queen, 


Australian Life. By Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED, Author of ‘ Policy and Passion,” “ Affinities,” &. In2 
vols. crown 8yo, 


Miss BAYLE’S ROMANCE: a Story of To-day. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“The new novel about which all London is talking.”—Ilustrated London News, 








With Descriptive Notes by RICHARD R. HOLMEs, 


Esq., F.8.4., Librarian at Windsor Castle, 
Being the JUBILEE NUMBER of 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART, 1887, 


Two Exquisite HELIOGRAVURE PLATES are 
given in the Number. 


‘An excellent notion admirably carried out,”— 


Daily News, 


“We feel certain that the enterprise of the 


The HEIR without a HERITAGE. By Miss | puvitshers wit be rewarded by an immediate ot 


Farrrax Brrene, Author of “ Entangled,” “A Fair Country Maid,” &c. In 3 vols, crown 8yo. 





ALSO NOW READY. 


VENDETTA! a Story of One Forgotten. By 


Mazie Coreu, Author of “A Romance of Two Worlds.” A New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 
** A romance of a very fresh and vivid kind.”’— Globe, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


1 anp 2 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. f[{ 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
TRUSTEES, 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | The Right Rev.the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER, 
The Very Rey. the DEAN of YORK, 

DIRECTORS, 

CuatrrmMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 

Dervury-CuHarrmMan—The Hon, EDWARD W. DOUGLAS, 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. Hon. and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 

The ARCHDEACON of BATH. Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF. 
Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 

Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A, 

W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A. The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK. 
The DEAN of BRISTOL. Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 

Rev. C. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 

Hon. HAMILTON J, A. CUFFE, B.A, Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 

The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM, Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A, 

The DEAN of EXETER. JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A, Rev. Prebendary WACH, D.D, 

The DEAN of YORK. 


Rev, Canon ELLISON, M.A. 
Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 








Puysicran—Dr. STONE. 
FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1886, 
Total Funds cs kes CTS a 
Total Annual Income .... ooo ose on vce eco ooo oe oe ove 357,427 
Amount of Profits Divided at the Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 .., ovo ove asp 486,000 


The Society offers the following advantages :—1. Absolute Security. 2. Economy of Management; no 
Agents being employed or Commission paid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values, 
4, Claims paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the 
Assured. 6. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low rate of mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail 


amongst the Clergy. 
Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 








ca With fall Profits.——-——-, Reduced Premium under Special Conditions. 
AGE. £58 d AGE, £ 8s. d. 
25 201 8 25 1618 
30 23 3 4 30 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 35 21 4 2 
AN 31 1 8 40 2417 6 
45 36 3 4 45 2819 2 
50 4313 4 50 34 19 2 











Copies of the 57th Annual and 11th Quinquennial Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be 
obtained on application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, 8.W. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





ve LIEBIG 
Come  COMPANY’S 


application to the 
Company, 
9 intel EXT RACT 
Avenue, London, 


a OF MEAT, 


*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 











IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS'’ 


SAUCE 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 
@@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 


BLACK WO0D’S 


immense demand for one of the most beautiful and 
interesting artistic and historical records we have 
ever seen,’ —Leeds Mercury. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


MAGAZINE, 
No. 860. JUNE, 1887. 2s 6d, 
ConTENTS. 


THE OLp Satoon—TuHeE LITERATURE OF THE Last 
Firty YEARS. 


THE RESTORERS OF FLORENCE. By Lord Lamington, 
Joyce. Chaps. 5-8. 
Brison-STALKING. 


Mar’sE Das AFTER THE WAR: A VIRGINIA REMINIS- 
CENCE, 


SEcoNDARY EpucaTion In SCOTLAND. By Professor 
G. G. Ramsay. 


Tuomas. A True Story. 
TuE PROGRESS OF THE SESSION. 


Wittiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 48. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JUNE. 
CONTENTS. 
Tar Gaverocgs. By the Author of “ John Herring,” 
“ Mehalah,”’ &. Chaps. 26-30. 
Tue PIGEON AS A WAR MESSENGER, 
Yorick anp Euiza. 
Po.LiticaL SLANG. 
THe TWENTIETH OF JUNE. 
Tue InvALIp: A HAMPSHIRE STUDY. 
A Forgotten FasHion, 
London: Smirx, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


OURNAL of EDUCATION, 
No. 215, for JUNE. 

1, THE FuTvrE OF CLassicaL EpvucaTion. By Arthur 

Sidgwick. 

2, THINKING IN SHAPE, AND PicToRIAL TEAcHING. By 

v. E, Thring. 

3, ROsSMINI, THEITALIAN FRoEBEL, By H.Courthope 

Bowen. 

4. Do rou Know THE ALPHABET? By Rev. R, H. 











uick, 

5. THE TRAINING OF HIGHER-GRADE SCHOOLMASTERS, 

By J. J. Findlay. 

6. THE EpucaTION AND EMPLOYMENTS oF DEAF- 
Mortes.—Part II. 

7. THe TEACHERS’ GUILD; FroeBeL Society. 

8. ScHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES ; FOREIGN NOTES. 

9, OUR TRANSLATION PRIZE. 


Price 6d; per post, 73d. 


Offices : 86 Fret StreEtT, Lonpon, E.C. 


HE NATIONAL REVIEW, 
JUNE. 2s 6d. 
ConTENTSs. 
Our Inpo-CHINESE FronTIER. By Sir Richard 
Temple, Bart, M.P. 
Op anp New Oxrorp. By T. E. Kebbel. 
—* PLaTES.—Horsk Surety, By Lord Ribbles- 
ale, 

In THE HEART OF THE Forest. By Alfred Austin. 
ee Lapigs. By the Rev. Henry Hayman, 





Nores on New ZEALAND. By E. Brodie Hoare. 

= RoyaL ACADEMY AND THE SaLon. By William 
arp. 

Poa, CoLonIsation. By Lord Brabazon. 

THE ForreIGN MISSIONS OF THR CHURCH OF 

Ena@lanpD. By the Rev, F. Arnold. 

ENGLAND IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, By Harold A. 
erry. 

PouitTics AT HuME AND ABROAD. 

CoRRESPONDENCE, 

London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, price 2s 6d. 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
JUNE, 1887, 
1, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
2. THE Form oF CaprorE IN MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. 
3. IRELAND: THE STRUGGLE FOR HomeE-RULE IN 
Lower OaNnaDA, 
4, WomEN WORKERS IN THE LIBERAL CAUSE. 
5. AMERICAN PEOPLE AND THEIR HOMES. 
6, THE OaPITULATIONS In Eayrpt, 
7. Enatisu Lake DwELLinas. 
8 THE RomMaN CHURCH AND THE AMERICAN 
REPUBLIC. 
9. BorDEAUx, 
10, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :— 
ion 1, SCIENCE, 
» 2 Poxrrics, SocroLoay, VoraGEs, AND 
TRAVELS. 

» 3%. History AND BioGRaPHY. 

oa 4, BELLES LETTRES, 
11, Home Arrarrs. 








Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


London: Triisner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


, E. By Adeline 
JACOBI'S WIE “No le “An Open 
Foe,” &. 3 vols, 


The GOLDEN HOPE: a Romance 
of the Deep. By W. Crarx RussEtt, Author of 
“The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’” &c. 3 vols, 


AGREAT PLATONIC FRIEND- 


SHIP, By W. Dutroy BuRRARD. 3 vols, 


KNIGHT-ERRANT. By Edna 
Lratt, Author of “Donovan,” “ We Two,” &c. 
Second Edition, 3 vols. 


From HEATHER HILLS. By 


Mrs. J. Harter Pers, 2 vols, 


A DATELESS BARGAIN. By 


C. L. Preis, Author of “ Lady Lovelace,” 
“Judith Wynne,” &c. 3 vols, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 
JAMES NISBET & C0.’3 NEW BOOKS. 


REVISED by HER MAJESTY. 
On the 3ist inst, with 2 Portraits, crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, 3s 6d. 
THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF 
UEEN VICTORIA. 
TOLD for BOYS and GIRLS all over ihe WORLD. 
By W. W. TULLOCH, B.D. 











DEDICATED (by PERMISSION) to the QUEEN, 
This day, with Portrait, crown 8vo, 53, 


UNDAYS AT BALMORAL: 
SERMONS PREACHED before HER MAJESTY the 
UEEN in SCOTLAND. 

By the Very Rev. JOMUN TULLOCH, D.D., LL.D., late 
Senior Principal in the University of St. Andrews, &c, 
Miss MARSH'S NEW BOOK. 

Small crown 8vo, 1s; limp cloth, 2s; cloth boards, 
ilt edges. 


OUR SOVEREIGN LADY. 
A BOOK for her PEOPLE, 

By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ English Hearts and English 
Hands,” “‘ Brief Memories of the First Ear 
Cairns,’”’ &c.; and by “ L. E. O’R.,” 

Author of ‘The Child of the Morning,” &. 


JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 


THE CREEDS OF THE CHURCH 


AND MODERN THOUGHT. 


Six Sermons by GEORGE BULSTRODE, M.A., 
Rector of St. Mary Stoke, Ipswich, and Honorary 
Canon of Ely Cathedral. 

DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO., Cambridge ; 
GEO. BELLand SONS, London ; and of all Booksellers. 
Also, by the Same Author. 

1, PROPOSALS for RE-SETTLEMENT of the 

CHURCH QUESTION. 
2, TITHE and PEASANT PROPRIETOR, 


SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, London ; 
PAWSEY and HAYES, Ipswich. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8v0, cloth, price 63 ; by. post, 63 Bi. 
I\HE BRUNSWICK ACCESSION. 

By Percy M. TuoornTon, Author of ‘ Foreign 
Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century,” ‘* Harrow 
School and its Surroundings,” &. 


WILLIAM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. ; and 
all Booksellers, 


HE CHRISTIAN REFORMER for 
JUNK, price 1s, contains :— 


1, PHases or EARLY CHRISTIANITY : 
PROPHECY, 








THE NEW 
By Professor J. Estlin Carpenter, 








EASY LATIN PASSAGES | for 


GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ LIST. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LECTURES ON MUSICAL ANALYSIS. 


EMBRACING SONATA FORM, FUGUE, &c., ILLUSTRATED BY THE WORKS OF THE 
CLASSICAL MASTERS, 
By HENRY C. BANISTER, 
Professor of Harmony, Counterpoint, and Composition in the Royal Normal College and Academy of Music 
for the Blind, in the Guildhall School of Music, and in the Royal Academy of Music. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Printed on hand-made paper, fcap. 8vo, 2s, 


MUSICAL ART AND STUDY. 


Papers for Musicians, 
Demy &vo, 12s, 


LIFE OF DEAN COLET, 
Founder of St. Paul’s School. 
By the Rev. J. H. LUPTON, M.A, 
Surmaster of St. Paul’s School, and formerly Fellow of St. John’s Colleze, Cambridge. 


With an Appendix of some of his English Writings, and a fac-simile Portrait taken from the Engraving in 
olland’s ‘* Herodlogia.”” 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The ACTS of the HOLY APOSTLES. With 


Notes Critical and Practical, and 4 Maps illustrating St. Paul’s Journeys. By Rev. M. F. SapLER, 
Prebendary of Wells, 





Demy 8vo, sewed, 1s. 


ST. WANDRILLE’S ABBEY. A Lecture, with 


Historical Preface. By Atrrep Garry, D.D., Vicar of Eco’esfield, and Sub-Dean of York. 
Imperial 16mo, 5s. 


SONGS without MUSIC. Rhymes and Recita- 


tions, By Hamitton Arve. Second Edition, on Dutch hand-made paper. 
Demy 8vo, 12s 6d, Illustrated. 


PEARLS and PEARLING LIFE. By Edwin W. 


Srregter, F.R.G.S., Author of ** Precious Stones and Gems,” “ Great Diamonds of the World,” “‘ Gold : 
its Legal Regulations and Standards,” 





NOW READY AT THE LIBRARIES. 
SKETCHES of BERLIN LIFE. 


By D. JULIUS STINDE. 
The BUCHHOLZ FAMILY. First Part. Second 


CHEAP EDITION, 2s, may be had at the Libraries. 
“ The sketches are as graphic in their way as those of Dickens,”’"—Times. 


The BUCHHOLZ FAMILY. 


Second Part. 
(Just published), crown 8vo, 7s 6d, Translated by L. Dora Scumirz. 


The BUCHHOLZES in ITALY. Crown 8vo, 


63. Translated by Harriet F, Powe, 


FRAU WILHELMINE. The Concluding 


Volume, [Preparing. 


Recently Completed. 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. Containin 


a Description and Life-Size Coloured Drawing of Every British Plant. With 1,937 Full-Page Coloure 
Plates, Edited and brought up to the Present Standard of Scientific Knowledge by J. T. Boswett, LL.D., 
F.L.S., &c. The Figures by J. E. Sowerby, J. W. Salter, A.L.S., and N. E. Brown. In 12 vols, super- 


royal 8vo, 
£24 33 in cloth. 
£26 11s in half-morocco, 
£30 9s in whole morocco. 
Also in 89 Parts,53 each, except the Index Part to the whole 12 Volumes, containing Scientific and 
Common English Names, with their equivalents in French and German, 7s 6d. 





Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 4s 6d. 


The BOTANIST’S POCKET-BOOK. Containing, 


in a tabulated form, the Chief Characteristics of British Plants, with the Botanical Names, Soil or 
Situation, Colour, Growth, and Time of Flowering, of every Plant, arranged under its own Order. With 
a Copious Index. By W. R. Harwarp, Fifth Edition, Revised, with a New Appendix. 


UNSEEN 


TRANSLATION. By A. M. M. Stepman, M.A., Author of “ French Examination Papers,” &c. 
London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Feap. &vo, 1s 6d. 











ALL WHO 


SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


D R. 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 





2. New TESTAMENT MrracteE Prars, By the Rev. 
H. Shaen Solly, M.A 
By John H. 
Clarke, M.D 
Gov. By Professor G. Vance Smith, Ph.D, 
5. Notices oF Booxs. By the Editor. 
London: W1.u1aMs and Noraare. 
Mr, FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH’S 
I for JUNE, price 3d, contains 34 Engravings, and 
under its Seven Departments of Amusement, Art, 
Science, includes—amongst other Articles tinua 
tion of the Editor’s —. story, “ Dragon Hollow;” 
Stones to Sculpture,” by + de Thomas ; ** English 
Statesmen (Mr. Cecil Raikes) ;’* ‘“*The Cambrian 
2 George Eliot's Place in Literature,” by F. Dolman ; 
Greenwich Hospital in Byegone Days ;" ** Queer Book 
Gossip,” by th itor ; “Bi ife,”’ i 
Jefferies, y the Editor ; and “‘ Bird Life,” by Richard 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 





3, MEDICAL OPINION AND VIVISECTION, 

4, THoucuT 1T Not ROBBERY TO BE EQuaL WITH 
6. EccLEstastTicaL Notes, 

LLUSTRATIONS 

Biography, E x on, Literature, and 
“Stalking Red Deer,” W. Winans; ‘Stepping 
Railways,” by the Editor; “ Illustrated Inventions — 
Titles,” by W. Soleman ; “ The Far Interior 3? “ Fern 
London: W. Kent axp Co., 23 Paternoster Row, E.C, 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 
POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
Ready this day, price 1s 6d, in half-cloth; or 1s, in paper cover. 
The FITZ-BOODLE PAPERS, &c. 1 vol. 
A further Volume will be issued Monthly until the completion of the Edition. 


New Edition, with Additional Matter and Illustrations. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
Second Edition, feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 23 6. 


NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR 2s SERIES. 
Ready this day, feap. 8vo, boards, pictoral cover, 2s. 


LOVE T H E B T. 
By RICHARD ASHE KING (“ BASIL”), 
Author of “ A Drawn Game,” &c. 











CHEAP EDITION of F, ANSTEY’S “A FALLEN IDOL.” 
On June 8th, crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


A FALLEN IDOL. 
By F. ANSTEY. 
Author of “ Vice Versa,”’ ‘‘ The Giant’s Robe,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


CHARLES BURNET & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


PROVERBS FROM PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


SELECTED FROM THE WRITINGS AND SAYINGS OF 


(HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


And under Revision by him at the time of his Death. 
With a Preface by the Rev. JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., City Temple. 


The Christian Leader says :— It would not be easy to name a more precious 
volume of its class, and we venture to predict that it will have a longer lease of 
life, as well as a wider popularity, than any other book bearing Mr. Beecher’s 
name.” 

The Scotsman says :—These gems of thought, fancy, and observation form a 
very rich, varied, and brilliant collection, full of fine, incisive, and suggestive 
things. We have volumes of exhilarating wit and pregnant wisdom for which we 
have every reason to thank the compiler and the author.” 

The Scottish Leader says :—“ The book is more representative of Mr. Beecher 
than any selection of his sermons could possibly be. It reveals alike the poetry, 
the deep religiousness, the tenderness, the humour, and the bright, healthy 
common-sense of his nature. I* is impossible to turn to any page without finding 
some original thought presented with marvellous force.” 





Ready this day, crown 8vo, price 5s. 


THE CONQUERING CROSS: 


Scenes in the History of the Church from Nero to 
Constantine. 


By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 


Fifth Thousand, feap. 8vo, sewed, 1s ; cloth, 1s 6d, 


The TRICYCLE in RELATION to HEALTH and 
RECREATION, By B. W. Ricuarcson, M.D., F.R.S., Author of * Health 
and Life,” &c. 

The Field says :—* Dr. Richardson’s book is clear and decisive, giving excellent 
advice as to the precautions which those who have not been used to active physical 
exercise should take to guard against any possible injurious effects We should 
strongly advise all who contemplate taking up this popular pastime to peruse 
‘The Tricycle in Relation to Health and Recreation,’ which contains a fund of 
information of a particularly valuable and instructive character.” 


Second Edition now ready, crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 

JOSEPH, the PRIME MINISTER. By the Rev. 
Witu1am M, Taytor, D.D., Author of ‘‘ The Parables Illustrated.” 
The Rock says :—“ A work which cannot be too highly recommended, especially 
to young men.” 
he Methodist Times says :—‘* Dr. Taylor possesses, in a marked degree, the 
delightful secret of making the dry bones of history live. The book will be read 
with interest by people of all ages, but is specially suitable for presentation to 
young men.” 
The Christian Commonwealth says :—"' Dr. Taylor’s volume will be read with 
intense interest and profit by every one ; but it may be espccially recommended 
to young men.” 


CHARLES BURNET and CO., 9 Buckingham Street, Strand. 





The FIRST NUMBER is NOW READY, price Two Shillings. 
MR. PUNCH’S VICTORIAN ERA. 


Mr. PUNCH’S VICTORIAN ERA gives the Fifty Years’ Reign of her Majesty 
the Queen as told in Mr. Punch’s Cartoons, &c., with a Descriptive Commentary. 
All the Pictures have been newly electro-typed for this production, and the pages 
are printed on a highly superfine paper of royal quarto size. The Work will be 
completed in eight or ten numbers. 


London : 
BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., 8 to 10 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


PSTAIBRS and DOWNSTATIBS. 

By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS LIST, 


ST. PETERSBURG and LONDON, in the 


Years 1852-1864, Reminiscences of Count CHarues Frep ITZTH 
ven Sreeaneee, Sve aoe roa * Court of St. —- Editon, 
with a Preface, ENRY REEVE, C.B. .O.L. Trai t 
FarrFax TAYLor. 79 vols. 8vo, 303, ‘ ‘ ranslated ‘by Epwans 
“Count Vitzthum’s page is crowded with Emperors, Kings, and 5 
it may help to give us some idea of the fascinating charm of olition te tee and 
play the game.”—Daily News. 0 


The FAMILY of BROCAS of BEAURE. 


PAIRE and ROCHE COURT, Hants.: Hereditary Masters of t 
Buckhounds. With some account of the English Rule in Aneitene We 
Moytacv Burrows, Captain R.N., M.A., F.S.A., Chichele Professor a 
Modern History in the University of Oxford, With 26 Illustrations of Monu.- 
ments, Brasses, Seals, &c., royal 8vo, half-bound, with gilt top, 42s, 
“It was, we believe, the excellent Major Pendennis who said that of really old 
families there were only about a dozen, or at most a score, left in England, but 
even that severe genealogist would probably have admitted the Brocases of 
Beaurepaire to the select circle Professor Burrows has done his work in a 
truly admirable manner, His writing is removed alike from sensationalism and 
from dullness History, it will be seen, is at least as interesting as romance, 


apart from the advantage of being true.”’—Times, 


ST. PAUL’S FIRST EPISTLE to the 


CORINTHIANS, with a Critical and Grammatical Commentary. By 

Cuar.eEs J. Eviicott, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 8vo, 16s, 

*,* Uniform with the above. 
PHILIPPIANS 





GALATIANS. 83 6d. » COLOSSIANS, and 
EPHESIANS. 8s 6d. PHILEMON. 10s 6d. ” 
PASTORAL EPISTLES. 103 6d. THESSALONIANS. 7s 6d. 


On PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in 


ENGLAND: its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By Atruevs 
Topp, LL.D., C.M.G., Librarian of Parliament for the Dominion of Canada, 
Second Edition, by his Son. 2 vo's. Vol. I. 8vo, 24s. 


The HEALTH of NATIONS. A Review of 


the Works of Edwin Chadwick. With a Biographical Dissertati: 
BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, 2 vols. 8vo, 283. . whe 


The COMMONHEALTH: a Series of Essays 


on Health and Felicity for Everyday Readers. By BeNJAMIN Warp 
RicHaRDson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The PROBLEM of EVIL: anIntroduction to 


the Practical Sciences, By DANIEL GREENLEAF THompson, Author of “A 
System of Psychology.’’ Svo, 103 6d. 


CHANCE and LUCK: a Discussion of the 


Laws of Luck, Coincidence, Wagers, Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling; 
with Notes on Poker and Martingales (or Sure (?) Gambling Systems). By 
Ricuarp A, Proctor. Crown 8vo, 53. 


LABOUR, LEISURE, and LUXURY. A 


Contribution to Present Practical Political Economy. By ALEx. Wrtim, of 
Glasgow. Popular Edition, crown 8vo, ls, 
“The best antidote to the pernicious communistic theories.”—Stirling Journal, 


MANCHESTER, a SHORT HISTORY. By 


GroreEe SAINTSBURY. With 2 Maps, crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev, MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. 


The CHURCH and the ROMAN EMPIRE. 


By the Rev. ArTHUR Carr, M.A, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. With 
Map of the Roman Empire, A.D. 292-305, feap. 8vo, 2s 6d 





NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 56.—JUNE. 


ConTENTS, 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN. By H. Riper Haaaarp, Author of “She,” “ King 
Solomon’s Mines,’”’ &. Chapters 16-18, 

THE MESSAGE OF JuNE. By E.Nesbit.| BASEBALL AND Cricket, By R. A. 
Tue Country Sunpay. By Richard Proctor. 

Jefferies. A Day or Days. By W. Allingham, 
Tue Dream House. By Mrs. A. Hunt. | THratpom.—II. By Julian Sturgis. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SuHiP. By Andrew Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
8vo, price 163, cloth, bevelled boards. 


PIONEERING IN NEW GUINEA. 


By JAMES CHALMERS, 
of NEW GUINEA, 
Author of *‘ Work and Adventure in New Guinea,” 


With a Map, 2 Portraits, and Illustrations, engraved by E. Whymper, from 
Photographs taken by Lindt, of Melbourne. 


This volume contains an account of Mr, Chalmers’s most important explorations, 
and also many sketches of New Guinea life, customs, habits, and beliefs. Mr. 
Chalmers knows the New Guinea people in 4 way unapproached by any other 
white man, and as the power of Christianity is already beginning to influence 
their customs, this record of his travels and the condition in which he found the 
various tribes must always remain unique. 


** A very instructive volume. Mr. Chalmers has been at work for many years 
in New Guinea as a missionary, and ——- no white man is better known there, 
and certainly none is more loved and trusted by the natives. He has done much 
to smooth the way for our protectorate, and Sir Peter Scratchley spoke of him in 
the highest terms, i th the student and the 





His book is one that should interest bo’ 
ordinary reader. Mr. Whymper’s numerons illustrations add greatly to its beauty 
and its value.”’—Times. 





RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row. 
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MESSRS, ISBISTERS’ MAGAZINES 
FOR JUNE. 





With CONTRIBUTIONS by 


The Dean of Wells. 
Professor 8. R. Driver, D.D. 
Canon Scott Holland. 
Dr. Donald Macleod. 
Dr. Walter C. Smith. 
Professor W. G. Blaikie. 
Robert Buchanan. Professor Thorpe. 
Frances Power Cobbe. Rey. Benjamin Waugb. 

&e., &e., &e. 


And SERIAL STORIES by 


D. Christie Murray. Mary Linskill. 
W. E. Norris. ‘ Brenda.” 
William Westall. L. T. Meade. 


The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. | 
R. W. Dale. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
Andrew Lang. 

H. Rider Haggard. 





HALF-A-CROWN MONTHTLY, 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS FOR JUNE. 


The GREAT OLYMPIAN SEDITION, By the Right Hon. W. E. Guapstons, M.P. 
The LIBERAL PARTY and HOME-RULE, By R. W. Date. 

THOMAS STEVENSON, C.E. By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
FAITH-HEALING and FEAR-KILLING, By Frances Power Coxe, 
OXFORD after FORTY YEARS.—II. By E, A. Freeman, D.O.L. 
LITERARY PLAGIARISM. By Anprew Lane, 

Professor GREEN'S POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. By D. G. Ritcute, 
LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT. By Howarp Evans, 

The TENDENOLES of FRENCH ART. By Harry QUILTER, 

Our POSITION in CYPRUS. By H. Riper Haaaarp. 

ANNUS AUREOLUS: a Jubilee Ode, By Rospert BucHANAN. 

OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. By Professor 8S. R. Driver, D.D. 





SIXPENCE MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 


GO O D Ww OR D S. 


Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., one of H.M.’s Chaplains. 
ConTENTS FoR JUNE. 
Our QUEEN. By the Eprror. 
With special Illustrations, engraved by permission. 
JUBILEE ODE. By Water C. Suitu, D.D, Author of “ Olrig Grange,” &., 


MAJOR and MINOR. Chaps, 20-23, 
By W. E. Norris, Author of “* No New Thing,” &. 


HOW MONEY is MADE. By Professor T. E. THorpe. 

Her TWO MILLIONS. Chaps, 24-31. 
By Witir1aM WESTALL, Author of “ Red Ryvington,” &c. 

The FRIENDSHIPS of BIBLE HISTORY. Short Sunday Readings. 
By E. H. Piumptre, D.D., Dean of Wells, 

OLD BLAZER’S HERO. Chaps. 10-12. 
By D, Curist1z Murray, Author of “ Rainbow Gold,” &e. 


And 18 Illustrations, 





SIXPENCE MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 
ConTENTS FoR JUNE. 


In EXCHANGE for a SOUL. Chaps. 34-40. 
By Mary LiyskIL1, Author of “ Between Heather and Sea,” &c. 


EDINBRO’ OLD TOWN and FIFTY YEARS AGO, By Professor W. G. BLAIKIE. 
INTEGRITY in BUSINESS. By the Rev. Canon Scotr HoLuanp, 

The QUEEN BEFORE her CROWN. By Saran TYTLeR. 

From GOSHEN to SINAI. By Henry A, Harper. 


The SHEPHERD’S._ DARLING. A New Story. Chaps, 14-16, 
By “ Brenpa,” Author of “ Dinah Mite,” &c. 


The NIGHT SIDE of NATURE. By THEoporE Woop, 
STARVING SCHOLARS. By Mrs. PENNINGTON, 


DADDY’S BOY. A Story for the Young. 
By L. T. Meape, Author of ** A Band of Three,” &. 


SUNDAY EVENING TALKS with the YOUNG. 
By the Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


POEMS. By Watrer Morison, D.D, IsaABELLA FyviE Mayo, &e. 
OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 
And 26 Illustrations. 


PREBENDARY ROW ON ETERNAL PUNISHMENT, 
Just published, demy 8vo, 12s, 


FUTURE RETRIBUTION 
Viewed in the Light of Reason and Revelation. 


By the Rev. Prebendary C. A. ROW, M.A., 
Author of the Bampton Lectures on “ Christian Evideno:s,” &. 
“Every reasonable Christian would be a gainer by reading this book.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


“One of the test and most comprelensive reviews of the various opinions 
which cluster round this burning question.””—Scotsman. 











56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 





MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


On WEDNESDAY, June 1st, will be published. 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 


By the late EARL of IDDESLEIGH, G.C.B., D.C.L., &c. 
Octavo, 16s, 
CONTENTS. 


LIKE INDIVIDUALS, INEVITABLY 
R A PERIOD OF MATURITY, TO 





1DO STATES 
TEND, AFTE 
DECAY? 

2. ON TASTE. 

3. ACCURACY. 

4, DESULTORY READING. 

5. ON THE STUDY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

6. SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL LIFE. 

7. ON NOTHING. 


8. THE CLOSING OF THE EXCHEQUER B 
IL. IN 1672. Q Y CHARLES 


9. NAMES AND NICKNAMES. 

10. ARCH ZZOLOGY OF DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
ll. ON DISTANT CORRESPONDENTS. 

12. ON MOLIERE. 


APPENDIX—CONTAINING DRAMA’ TE 
AND POETICAL FRAGMENTS. oe 





This day is published. 


EPISODES in a LIFE of ADVENTURE; 


or, Moss from a Rolling Stone. By Laurence OxipHant, Author of 
** Piccadilly,” “ Altiora Peto,” &c. Post 8vo, 10s 6d, 

Summary OF CONTENTS :—The Overland Route Forty-six Years Ago—An Ascent 
of Adam’s Peak in Ceylon—Revolutionary Episodes in Italy in the Year 1848—An 
Adventure in Greece—My First Experiences in Diplomacy—Politics and Indian 
Affairs in Canada—Crimean and Circassian Experiences—Adventures in Central 
America—Calcutta during the Mutiny, and China during the War, 1857-59—Some 
Sporting Reminiscences—An Episode with Garibaldi, and an Experience in 
Montenegro—The Attack on the British Legation in Japan in 1861—A Visit to 
Tsusima : an Incident of Russian Aggression—Politics and Adventure in Albania 
and Italy in 1862—Cracow during the Polish Insurrection of 1863—Experiences 
during the Polish Insurrection : Warsaw—A Visit to an Insurgent Camp—Twenty- 
four Hours in Volhynia—A Visit to the Convents of Moldavia—The War in 
Schleswig-Holstein: the Battle of Missunde, 


. By the SAME AUTHOR. . 
HAIFA: Life in Modern Palestine, 
8yvo, 7s 6d, 


This day is published, 


THE FEELING for NATURE in SCOTTISH 


POETRY. By Joun VEITCH, Professor of Logic and Rhetoricin the University 
of Glasgow, Author of * The History and Poetry of the Scottish Border,” &c, 


2 vols, foap. 8vo, 153. 
This day is published. 


A LOST EPIC, and other Poems. 


Witiram Canton, Crown 8yo, 5s. 
This day is published. 


GOSSIPS with GIRLS and MAIDENS, 


BETROTHED and FREE, By Lady Bettarrs, Crown 8yo, 
Th'‘s day is published. 


FREE-TRADE: an Inquiry into the Nature 


of its Operation, By Ricuarp GiLL. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 
This day is published. 


HISTORY of the BASSANDYNE BIBLE. 


The First Printed in Scotland. With Notices of the Early Printers of 
Edinburgh. By Wittram T. Dosson, Author of “ Literary Frivolities,’” 
** Poetical Ingenuities,’”’ ‘* Royal Characters of Scott,’”” &. Post 8vo, with 
Fac-similes and other Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


RUSSIAN SECRET SOCIETIES. 


In the NAME of the TZAR. A Novel. 


By J. Betrorp Dayne. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“There ig not a page of the whole novel that is not freshly and vigorously 
written. There is w light and playful humour in many of the passages most 
delightful. The plot of the storyis a good one, and the mystery in it is resolutely 
kept to the end of the book.’”’—Scotsman, 

“* A work of exceptional power and interest......We rarely come across a novel 
so well worth reading.”—North British Daily Mail. 

“‘This is a very powerful novel, and none the less welcome that it is condensed 
into one volume, It is full of plot and mystery, and is the work of a new author 
who possesses undoubted strength......The novel is an unqualified success,”— 


Liverpool Mercury. : 
A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


HANDY BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN. 


Being Practical Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement 
of Plants in Flower-Gardens all the Year Round. With Bngraved Plans of 
Grouping in Beds and Borders. By Davip THomson, Gardener to his Grace 
the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at Drumlanrig. Fourth Edition, Revised and 
brought down to the Present Time, crown 8vo, 53, 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS ; or, the 


Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. By G. CHRISTOPHER 
Davies, Author of ‘‘ The Swan and her Crew.”’ Illustrated with 7 Full-Page 
Plates, crown 8yo, 6s, 

‘** A charming description of the inland seas of Norfolk and their inhabitants, 
human and other...... The author describes his yachting adventures with such 
piquancy and verve, that we find ourselves mentally resolving to devote our next 
autumn holidays to sailing the Broads instead of climbing the Alps.” — Westminster 
Review. 

“ Mr. Davies has peo a book which will please all lovers of singular scenery, 
yr ——e men, all naturalists, all who look on Nature with a poetic eye.”— 

cademy. 

“It is doubtless the handsomest as well as the most interesting of all descrip- 
tions of the Broads, and will preserve the memory of a paradise for naturalists 
and sportsmen.”’—Land and Water. 

** Every page teems with interest and amusement,”—Whitehall Review. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MESSRS. 


RIVINGTON’S 








Faculties and Difficulties for Belief 
“awd Disbelief. By the Rev. Francis Pacer, D.D., Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford, and Regius Professor of Pastoral 
Theology; sometime Vicar of Bromsgrove. Crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 
ConTENTS :—The Virtue of Self-Asrertion in the Life of the Intellect—The 
—— of Self-Assertion in the Life of the Will—The Social Instinct—The 
leness of Life—The Love of Beauty, in Nature—The Love of Beauty, in 
Art—The Love of Beauty, in Character—The Place of the Intellect—The Dignity 
of Man—Readiness—The Need of Healing—The Miracle of Repair—The Reality 
of Grace—The Transformation of Pity—The Transformation of Hope—Thke 
Records of the Past—The Force of Faith—Discord and Harmony—The Inner Life. 


Creed and Character. Sermons. By 
” the Rev. H. 8. Hottanp, M.A., Canon of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 
price 7s 6d. 

Contents :—The Story of an Apostle’s Faith—The Story of a Disciple’s Feith 
~-The Rock; The Secrev# The Fellowship; The Witness; The Resources; The 
Mind ; The Ministry ; @f the Church—The Solidarity of Salvation—The Freedom 
of Salvation—The Giff.of Grace—The Law of Forgiveness—The Coming of the 
Spirit—The Beauty ‘oliness—The Energy of Unselfishness—The Fruit of the 
Spirit—Thankagivi The Activity of Service—Characte: 


Sketchestof Church and State in 

‘the First ht Centuries. By the Rev. WitriaM 

ArmitaGE, B.A., Vicar of Scotforth, Lancaster, late Scholar of 
Emmantel College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

ContTENTs :—Extension of the Roman Empire into Britain—Early Struggles of 
the Church with Jews and Gnostics—Heresies and Persecutions—Christian Apolo- 
gists— Christianity Established by the State—The Arian Heresy—Growing Power 
of Roman Bishops—Gothic Invasions—Growing Corruptions in the Church—The 
Miracles of Saints—Northumbrian Kings—The Eastern Controversy—General 
Councils—Attila, King of the Huns—Monastic Institutions—Mahomet— 
Mahometan Conquests—Image-Worship—Irish Missionaries—Charlemagne, 


Rational Aspects of some Revealed 
Truths. By Epwarp B. Orrrey, M.A., Minister of Quebec 
Chapel, lately the Principal of Salisbury Diocesan Theological 
College. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

ConTENTS :—Modern Doubt and Unbelief; its Extent, Origin, and Causes—The 
Authority of the Holy Scriptures—The Divinity of Christ (I.): Witness of the 
Church, &c.—The Divinity of Christ (1I.): Witness of Hebrew Scriptures—The 
| tome 4 of Christ (III.): Witness of the New Test t—Christianity and 

ure, 


The Bishops in the Tower: a Record 
of Stirring Events affecting the Church and Nonconformists from 
the Restoration to the Revolution. By Hrrpert MoRTIMER 
Lucxock, D.D., Canon of Ely, and Principal of the Theological 
College. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Sermons. By James Russe~t Wooprorp, 
D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Ely. Edited by Herbert Mor- 
TIMER LucKock, D.D., one of his Examining Chaplains. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, each 5s. Sold separately. 

Vol. I—OLD TESTAMENT SUBJECTS. 
Vol. IL—NEW TESTAMENT SUBJECTS. 


Contents OF Vou. I.:—The Feast of Tabernacles—Man’s Impatience of 
Things Supernatural—The Death of Moses—The Power of Christ’s Presence in 
Restraining Evil—The Co-operation of Divine and Human _ Forces—The 
Sovereignty of God—The Noiseless Building of the House of God—The Power 
of Music—The Gentleness of God—The Silence of —Man’s Yearning for 
Safety Satisfied in a Personal God—God’s Use of Evil in Working Out His Pur- 
poses—The Probation of Man Limited to this Life—The Arm of the Lord—Noah, 
Daniel, and Job; and the Communion of Saints—The Church Designed to 
Embrace Every Age and Character—Light at Eventide. 

ConTENTS OF Vou. II.:—A City that is Set on a Hill—The Closed Door—The 
Peril of Playing with Spiritual Convictions—Misinterpretation of the Voice of 
God—The Resurrection Change—The Birthday of the Church—S. Peter’s Shadow 
—The First Martyr—The Reign of the Son of Man—The Condition of the Dis- 
embodied Soul Imperfect—The Deposit of the Faith in Christ’s Safe Keeping— 
Entrance through the Veil of Christ’s Humanity—The Cloud of Witnesses—The 
Names of Individual Souls on the Breastplate of Christ—Absolute Obedience to 
the 7a. of Christ—The Many Crowns—The Rightful Entrance into the 
City of God, 


Sermons preached to Harrow Boys 
in the Years 1885 and 1886. By the Rev. J. E. C. 
oo M.A., Head Master of Harrow Schovl. Crown 8vo, 

8 . 


Contents :—The Future and the Past—Individuality—All Saints’ Day—The 
Religious Value of Small Duties—The Promise of the Advent—The Bible—The 
Meetings with the Angels—The Sins of the Tongue—The Bearing of the Cross— 
Worldliness—The Keeping of Sunday—The Natural Body and the Spiritual Body— 
Balaam—The Animal World—The Blessing of Failure—Friendships—Spiritual 
Insight—The Lord’s Prayer—The Uses of the Holidays. 


Studies in St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians. By Witt1aM Spicer Woop, M.A:, Rector of Ufford- 
cum-Bainton, Northamptonshire, and late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 4s: 


Parochial Sermons. Mostly preached 
at Brighstone, Isle of Wight. By Gzorcr Mopage.y, D.O.L., late 
Lord Bishop of Salisbury. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 






r and Circumstance. 











Robert Bickersteth, D.D., Bishop of 


Ripon: a Sketch of his Life and Episcopate. By hi 

Montacu Crrit BickerstetH, M.A., Vicar of Bt. Paul's, Padaor 

Leeds. With a Preface by his Cousin, Epwarp Henry 

—— D.D., Lord Bishop of Exeter. 8vo, with Portrait, 
8. 


The Annual Register: a\ Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1886. 8yo, 185, 


Reports on German Elementary 
Schools and Training Colleges. By Cuartes Copraxp 
Perry, M.A., New College, Oxford, Assistant Master at Eton 
College. Crown 8vo, 5s. "He wes oO 


fe."s » . 
Lectures on the Industrial Revolu- 
tion in England. Popular Addresses, Notes, and other 
Fragments. By the late ARNoLD ToyNBEE of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Together with a Short MoS Jowerr, 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 8vo,10s6d. : 


Essays Introductory to the Study 
of English Constitutional History. By Resident 
Members of the University of Oxford. Edited by Henry Orrrey 
WAKEMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Bursar and Tator 
of Keble College ; and Artuur Hassatt, M.A., Student and Tutor 
of Christ Church. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Oxford House Papers: a Series of 
Papers for Working Men, written by Members of the University 
= oe First Series, Papers I.-XIII. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 

3 6d. 
Also, separately. 


14, Jesus Christ To-Day. By J. G. Appsrtzy, B.A, 
Christ Church, Oxford. 3d, or Cheap Edition, 1s per dozen. 


15. Prayer and the Reign of Law. By O. Gonz, 
M.A., Principal Librarian of the Pusey House, and Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 3d, or Cheap Edition, 1s per dozen, 


16. The Justice of the Atonement. By A. 7. 
LytrTELton, M.A., Master of Selwyn College, Cambridge, 
3d, or Cheap Edition, 1s per dozen. 


Christianity and Evolution. 
M.A., Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. 


By Henry Scorr Hoxzanp, M.A., Canon of St. 
[In preparation, 


The Story of Iceland. By Lerma M. 


MacCott. Forming a Volume of the Series of Stories of European 
Countries for Young People. Edited by Cuartorte S. SipD@wicr. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 3s 6d. 


The House of Walderne: a Tale of the 
Cloister and the Forest in the Days of the Barons’ War. By the 
Rev. A. D, Craxr, B.A., Vicar of Cholsey, Berks, and Fellow of 
the Royal Historical Society, Author of “The Chronicles of 
Aiscendune,” &c. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Five Minutes: Daily Readings of Poetry, 
Selected by H. L. Sipney Lear, Editor of “ For Days and Years,” 
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